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Because business needs operators for these machines 








FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING 
MACHINES 


TEN-KEY ADDING 
MACHINES 











CALCULATING 
MACHINES 


SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING 
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GRADUATES TRAINED ON BURROUGHS 
CAN FIND JOBS QUICKLY 


For any school with business machine classes, 
that headline statement is mighty important. 


First of all, it’s a fact. In thousands of com- 

panies using Burroughs machines, the men 

who do the hiring have a definite preference 
for Burroughs-trained 
operators. And second, 
it’s a tip-off that when 
you train your students 
the Burroughs way you 
make it easier for them 
to find good jobs. 


You make it easy for your school, too. Easy 
to teach. Burroughs machines are so simple 
in design, so highly automatic, and so easy to 
use, that students like them. What’s more, 
they’re so durably built that you’ll get more 
use out of them—with remarkably low main- 
tenance cost. 


To do yourself, your 
school and students a 
favor, call your nearest 
Burroughs office for full 
information. Or write 
to the address below. 


TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 


Burroughs has prepared many helpful train- 
ing aids, based on long experience with office 
methods and procedures, to assist teachers in 
planning instruction courses. 


Burroughs textbooks, practice work forms, 
and other materials are available to both 
public and private schools. For further infor- 
mation call your local Burroughs representa- 
tive, or write direct to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Teaching and learning skills guided the design 
of the new Royal Electric 


As a teaching and learning classroom tool, we believe 
you will find that the new Royal Electric was designed 
for you and your pupils. Take, for instance, the. . . 


Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the 
touch is smoother and more responsive than that found 
on any electric typewriter yet designed. It is faster, yet 
completely under the typist’s control. 

Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet 
Return Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and fast- 
est of any in the field. Carriage return technique is 
censequently simplified and speeded up. 

Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore ... make hyphens 
. .. space backward or forward automatically—just by 
holding down the right key. The pupil can’t make a 


GOYAL 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC » PORTABLE 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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mistake, because these repeat keys are independent of 
the regular keys. 


Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in a line, she 
just touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces 
up on the sheet as needed without returning the carriage 
to the original margin. Increased production results. 


Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set and 
completely dependable. Takes almost no time to teach 


CLIP COUPON 


Royal Typewriter Company 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric in my classes without 
obligation. 


Name 





School 
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TUDENTS learn faster ... begin actual typing sooner 
S ... gain extra time for concentration on practical 
business typewriter applications, thanks to the simplified 
approach offered by the electric typewriter. When a 
Remington Electric is used in the initial training, its 
“Natural Slope” keyboard, normal operating features and 
non-misfiring key action enable the student to make the 
transition to manual typewriters without time-wasting, 
difficult adjustment periods. 

Educators and businessmen agree that the more versa- 
tile the typist, the more valuable the employee. In today’s 
“electric-manual” office, the Remington Electric trained 
student is quickly able to take her place at either type of 
station ... without costly “changeover” delays. 


Flemington. Fkand. 


students trained on the 
Remington Electric 

become “all-round” typists... 
switch to manuals—and back 
— quickly, easily! 











RAND 


simplifies the electric! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET: BEA GUIDE TO TEACHING ELECTRIC TYPING (REG5S91), REMINGTON RAND, ROOM 1345, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, W. Y. 
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Free MONROE portfolio gives 
all the facts! 


Here’s a fact-packed portfolio that tells you how to set 
up a complete business machine course in your school, 
or expand and modernize your present one. 


Its twenty informative inserts and articles, with sug- 
gestions by well-known authorities in the educational 
field, give a complete step-by-step program... from 
how to get funds appropriated and how to set up the 
classroom, to how to conduct courses. It has useful, 
down-to-earth help for planning your curriculum, 
explains the place of Monroe business machines, and 
outlines Monroe methods of instruction. 

Every phase, every requirement is covered thoroughly. 
This great amount of comprehensive information, 
carefully culled from Monroe’s many years of prac- 
tical experience, has helped hundreds of teachers and 
officials in schools large and small. They have praised 
its direct approach, its timeliness, its simplicity. 

The portfolio is yours entirely without obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon. Your copy will be mailed to you. 


Teach your students TODAY 
the machines they will use TOMORROW 


Calculating, Adding, 
Accounting Machines 


Operators who 
know... prefer 


MONROE 
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How to Install a Practical 


Economical and Complete 


Business Machine Curriculum 


OFFICE PRACTICE 
ROTATION PLAN FORMULAS 


Teaching Office Practice 
by the Rotation Plan 


by 
Emily Roe 


Sok Mh Senet Akron. Ohio 


PROCURING FUNDS 


FOR OFFICE MAGHINES 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, the Monroe 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids and Literature. 
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Editorial 


Paul S. Lomax 
New York University 











How Good Is Business Education In Our Secondary Schools ? 


HE state and White House conferences in education suggest the importance of making 1955 

a special inventory year to answer the penetrating question, How good is business education 
in our secondary schools? 

The purpose of these conferences is to provide “all Americans a challenging opportunity to 
study their educational problems and to develop action programs to remove the roadblocks imped 
ing educational progress.” President Dwight D. Eisenhower in his letter to the Governors of the 
forty-eight states, inviting them to have conferences of representative lay citizens and educators 
to plan effective programs to deal with current school problems, said: “With this opportunity to 
know the facts and understand the problems, I am convinced that the people of the United States 
will develop programs of effective action. It is with this conviction that I ask you to join with 
me in bringing about the most thorough, widespread and concerted study that the American people 
have ever made of their educational problems. This study is necessary, I believe, to make citizens 
realize the importance of immediate and continued action if we are to have agencies that con 
tribute to a well-educated nation.” 

How good is business education in my school? is a searching question to which every business 
teacher should be seeking a factual and studied answer. There are, of course, numerous phases 
of the answer to this crucial question of which we shall briefly mention only three in the hope that 
these examples will help stimulate a widespread inventory and appraisal of business education in 
connection with the state and White House conferences and other inquiries into the critical pres- 
ent-day problems of our schools. 

1. How good is business education in fulfillment of its vocational objective in every second 
ary school, public and private, in which the offering of business job preparation can be justified ? 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has stated: “Our children 
must have more and better schools and adequate instruction to help them meet their vocational 
needs and their faiture responsibilities as citizens.” 

This basic educational concern most likely will be an almost unanimous one among all who 
take part in the state and White House conferences. Occupational competency, coupled with an 
intelligent understanding of, and an ardent belief in, the American free-enterprise business sys 
tem, is a cornerstone of economic well-being in this country. 

How well informed are principals and business teachers of public and private secondary schools 
as to the vocational soundness of their individual business education programs in relation to the 
local business-employment community? What well-organized channel of information has been 
set up between the school and the business com.nunity as to occupational conditions and require- 
ments? Is the current occupational information of the Occupational Outlook Service, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, and of other sources, being regularly received 
and carefully studied and evaluated by the school staff in connection with the local student em- 
ployment area? 

The high school program of business education must be kept vocationally strong to meet the 
needs of a large percentage of high school graduates and drop-outs who enter business employ- 
ment directly from high school. The vocational purpose is the distinctive one of business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools. It is the primary one in the public mind that justifies this spe- 
cialized phase of American education, even though there is a major and urgently needed busi- 
ness phase of general education in which every business teacher in some degree should be well- 
prepared. 


(Continued on page 255) 
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TO YOUR STUDENTS 


Every student can become a qualified operator of Ditto 

duplicators quickly and easily, Ditto is so mechanically 

simple to operate, valuable teaching time can be devoted to 

the methods and application of duplicating to speed business 
paperwork. Once qualified, your graduating students are easier 

to place in better positions, and more certain to progress. Give 

your students this proved advantage without cost to you. 

Fill out and mail coupon today for your Free 5 Lesson Ditto Course. 


[E22 DITTO-D1O 
Cun fot —— a ee co 


This valuable 5-iesson Ditto course contains: | atte munvcnan. DITTO, INC., 2217 W. Harrison St. * Chicago 12, Ill. 
For the Teacher: Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me, please send me: 
Suggestions for Using the Unit Inside Front Cover 5-Lesson Ditto Course. 
Key to the Study Quizzes................. Inside Back Cover 


For the Student: 3 
Pre-Study: The Ditto Duplicator Master Worksheet 1 * ‘ = School 
Lesson 1: Typing a Master Master Worksheet 2 
Lesson 2: Running Copies Master Worksheet 3 
Lesson 3: Correcting Masters Master Worksheet 4 s 
Lesson 4: Securing Attractive Effects... Master Worksheet 5 —= P 
Lesson 5: Unit Review Master Worksheet 6 City County 


My Name, Title 
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Observation 
Opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 











The Personality Testing Fad 


LL kinds of personality tests have been developed to help the executive select future potentia] 


leadership. The idea is wonderful. If we could select the right people to do the right job, 
put the people who are natural or trained leaders in charge, and let those who are the routine 
leaders do the routine jobs, everything would be just wonderful. 

Leadership is too complicat “<. Leadership almost 


The fact is that life is not that simple. 
always has been to some degree a matter of chance. Thousands of people who could be very 
competent leaders have never become leaders. People of mediocre ability have become good and 


sometimes even brilliant leaders because the situation required a mediocre ty 


pe of person to as- 
suine the leadership at a particular tinie. 
DuPont peinted out late last year, ‘“Individ 


\s Crawford H. Greenwald, president of E, I. 
m their capacity for adjust 


uals cannot be classified into neat little bundles and judged wholly 
The other day I took one of the standard psychological testing sheets used so widely 


ment. 
| applied it to a rare and highly realistic American, Benjamin Frank- 


now in personnel work. 
lin. Based on what we know of Franklin’s character, I could only conclude that he would have 
had bad luck when he made a place for himself today if he were judged on these standards.’ 
Greenwald goes on to point out some delightful characteristics of Franklin which would be used 


against him in measuring his abilities as a potential leader. 

lhe article on “The Fallacies of Personality Testing’”’ presented in the September 1954 Fortune 
gives a scathing and valid criticism of such charlatanism. As the article points out, in many cor 
porations the so-called personality tests are used as a means of screening candidates; when busi 
ness ‘declines, the same tests are used to cut down on the work force. But most serious of all, 


these tests are used to check on those who are already in the organization and may be available 


for promotion. 

Such tests attempt to determine whether a person is well adjusted; whether he is a neurotic. 
Consider how difficult it is to measure aptitude tor even the simpl st skills. Most people are far 
less certain than they were a Zeneration ago that intelligence tests measure intelligence. No one 
to date has even set up a more than partially satisfactory test for stenographic aptitude. 
something which is completely intangible and 


To jump 


from these partially measurably competencies to 
immeasurable like personality, is absurd. 

It is very difficult to measure even a single trait, let alone the total complex of personality 
of an individual. How can we measure statistically any given quality of an individual for ex 
amiple—emotionalism—emotional under what conditions and where? 

How do we know that leadership ability or managerial ability rests upon perfect or near perfect 
adjustment or upon lack of neurotic quality? Many outstanding leaders have been highly neurotic 
The greatest Leader of all times was anything but adjusted to the life of the times in which He 
lived. In terms of acceptance of conditions as they were, He would have been considered mal- 
adjusted and therefore a poor leader! 

Fortune magazine poiits out that on many of the so-called personality tests there can be 
All one must know is how to give the right answers to a question; whether one 


cheating. 
As long as the right answers are 


really does undertake the practices as given is not important. 


(Continued on page 252) 





She 


is prepared to transcribe 


this executive’s modern dictation! 


There is one big reason why this secretarial graduate 
landed her top-paying position. Her training included 
the Dictaphone Business Practice Course and she 
earned her Certificate of Proficiency in Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER transcription. 


Today, more than ever before, forward-moving exec- 
utives and companies require secretaries who are skilled 
in dictating machine transcription. They know they 


can rely on secretaries using this modern method to 


accomplish more, faster, with less effort. 


To help meet the nationwide demand for TIME- 
MASTER trained secretaries, Dictaphone Corporation 
offers new equipment to schools for training purposes 


on the School Rental at Cost Plan. 


Machine rental includes the complete Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course consisting of all Dictabelt re- 
cordings and educational accessories. The course should 


be offered with every up-to-date secretarial curriculum. 


Send for full details. Write Dictaphone 
Corporation, Educational Division, Dept. 
JB-35, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
me at § 


DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


DICTAPHONE. TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
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", . . individuals with physical handi- 
caps, especially of the hands, may enter 
classes in typewriting and expect to be 


successful." 


“CAN YOU TEACH 


Bruce C, Shank 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


N increasing realization among 

educators of the necessity for ed- 
ucating not only physically capable 
persons, but also the handicapped 
and retarded individuals, poses the 
problem of fitting them for employ- 
Many 


businessmen are establishing a ster- 


ment in the business world. 


ling example by employing these per- 
sons and giving on-the-job training 
where nec Business teachers, 
too, have a “golden opportunity” to 


ary. 


aid in training programs designed to 
fit the handicapped individual to take 
a place in the clerical and secretarial 
field. 

The author recently experienced 
the opportunity of instructing three 
handicapped students in a class in 
typewriting. As a result of work- 
ing with these people for several 
months, there have been noted sev- 
eral principles which are suggested 
as a criteria to follow when instruct- 
ing the handicapped in this area. 
These observations, together with the 
accomplishments of the handicapped 
persons are presented in order that 
the reader may judge for himself 
the importance of recognizing that 
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such may be properly 


trained in classes concurrently with 


persons 


the non-handicapped. 


The Challenge 
The challenge to teach the handi- 
capped individual is a most stimulat- 
ing one. We 
working with the normal individual 


are accustomed to 
in the typing classroom, insofar as 


his physical capabilities are con- 
cerned, but how often do we have the 
opportunity to work with one who 
cannot meet these qualifications? Let 
it not be said that you may have 
shirked the challenge, for if you 
have, you are withholding from some 


deserving person the opportunity to 





























HANDICAPPED STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTOR— 


Left to Right: Hazel Flaata; Bruce C, Shank, 
Instructor; Robert Gorder; Clifford McPherson. 


learn and to equip himself with the 
means whereby he may find his place 
in society and to become self-suffi- 


cient. 


The Instructor's Training 
What special training is needed to 
instructor of the handi- 


Within — the 


school system, one may either find an 


become an 
capped ? secondary 
entire department devoted to the in- 
struction of the handicapped, or as 
is more often the case, individual in- 
structors for a particular subject in- 
tegrate the handicapped pupils with 
other class members. Especially in 
the latter case there is no need for 
any specialized training other than 
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that necessary for regular classroom 
instruction. Some personal attri- 
butes that ave particularly desirable 
for the instructor, such as interest in 
development of all pupils, patience, 
and ingenuity, may need to be em- 


phasized. 


The Teaching Materials 

This area is one wherein the per- 
sonal qualification of ingenuity will 
be needed to the greatest extent. The 
instructor must plunge into the task 
of seeking, selecting, and preparing 
teaching materials, adapting them to 
the individual The estab- 
lishment of inflexible rules or stand- 
ards of performance may have to be 
abandoned insofar as the handicapped 
Teaching 


student. 


student is concerned. 
people to type who have the use of 
only one hand, or limited use of both 
hands, is neither something new nor 
odd. Several authors have prepared 
materials for the instructional pur- 
poses of this particular situation. 
While the literature regarding such 
instruction is limited, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that teachers refer to 
it to instruct the handicapped student. 
It is significant, however, that they be 
resourceful in the preparation of ma- 
terials adapted to the needs of a par- 


ticular student. 


The Method of Instruction 

Fingering devices and techniques 
will need to be handled on an indi- 
vidual student basis, for no two han- 
dicapped persons are likely to have 
exactly the same problem. This is 
particularly true where the handicap 
involved some physical impairment 
in the use of the arms, hands, or 
this 
the extent of the handicap prior to 


fingers. In respect, ascertain 
instruction by discussing it fully with 
the individual student; 
discover his potentialities and have 
him understand his limitations. Fol- 
lowing some special individual at- 


attempt to 


tention in the early stages of learn- 
ing to typewrite, it is recommended 
that the student be handled as any 
other member of the class. Lenien- 
cies may be necessary where the time 
element for completion of work en- 
ters as a factor in marking. 

It should be emphasized that the 
handicapped student should enter the 
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regular training program as soon as 
expedient. One cannot expect him 
to do quantitatively quite as much as 
the others in the same length of time, 
but one should expect near-top level 
performance; at all times require the 
most he is capable of doing. The 
necessity for basing progress upon 
individual growth hardly needs illu- 
mination. Ascertaining of marks 
for a grading period should be ac- 
complished by careful observation 
and analysis of the quality of work 
completed, together with considera- 
tion of the extent of the handicap, 
and a comparison made of the dif- 
ference in accomplishment with that 


The handi- 


of the normal student. 


capped student will create extra work 


for the instructor, but it is amazing 
the relatively short time it takes for 
him to become an integral part of the 
class as a whole. Within a few days 
of initial instruction, he will be un- 
detected by the casual observer from 
the other members of the class 


The Rapport 

By maintaining a sympathetic at- 
titude toward the handicapped stu- 
dent, and by giving him all necessary 
assistance for satisfactory progress, 
rapport will be no major problem. It 
is of vital importance that the handi- 
capped student be neither coddled, 
nor left entirely to his own devices. 
His relation to other students should 
be that of being “one of the gang.” 
Segregation from others within the 
same classroom should be avoided for 
it is as desirable to have the feeling 
of competition and oneness with the 
group present in the handicapped per- 
son as for any other student. 


Case Reports of Handicapped Students 

The 
handicapped students came to the au- 
thor at State Teachers Collese, M:not, 


opportunity of instructing 


North Dakota, when two college-level 
students enrolled in a beginning typ- 
Later a third student en- 
term 


ing class. 
twelve-week 
Each of these 


rolled for one 
(Winter Quarter). 
three students had little or no use of 
the right hand and arm, yet each was 
an individual problem. 


Hazel and Bob 
Although Hazel could move her 


right arm, she was unable to use all 
the fingers of the right hand. How- 
experimenting, she 
the “middle 


ever, by dis- 


covered she could use 
finger” of the right hand to depress 
All other typ- 
ing operations were performed with 
the left hand. Bob could not use the 
right hand because of a paralvsis ac- 
quired in The 
fingers of his right hand would flex 


the right shift key. 


early childhood. 
but were not used because of inabil- 
ity to control arm movement. 

These two students received thirty- 
six weeks of instruction in typewrit- 
ing. At the time instruction was be- 
gun, Hazel and Bob received special 
assistance each day frem the instruc 
Other 
started on exercises and drills, and 


tor. class members were 


then a few minutes were devoted 
exclusively to these handicapped stu- 
dents. A keyboard diagram with 
basic finger positions as suggested 
by Graham’s’ keyboard arrangement 
was used for home positions of s, 
f, h, and k using the 4th, 3rd, 2nd, 
and Ist fingers, left hand, respective- 
ly. The fingers controlled keys as 
shown in the accompanying illustra 
tion. No attempt was made to have 
Hazel and Bob become “touch typ- 
ists” followed the 


although they 


fingering positions noted below. 


Keyboard Arrangement 
for Left-Hand Typing 
(Heavy black circles indicate basic positions) 


Except for the first five lessons, 
both students performed all the ex 
ercises and drills in typing class- 
that 
mainder of the class. 


work were assigned the re- 
These initial 
lessons were developed with individ- 
ual finger drills and sentence writing 
to assist in key location, and were 
followed each day by word drills and 
additional sentence writing, the latter 
occupying most of the practice time. 
All drills were graded to the level 
of that particular day’s instruction 


1 Jessie Graham, Typing With One Hand, Balti- 
more: The H. M. Rowe Company, 1945, p. 16. 
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Hazel demonstrates 
use of ''middle’’ 
finger, right hand, 
to press shift key. 








Bob demonstrates 
paper insertion. 


Cliff showing 


fingering position. 











and it was necessary for the instruc- 
tor to create the materials for each 
lesson. Upon completion of the 
keyboard (alphabet and_ essential 
punctuation), both students began to 
follow the regular class program of 
instruction. Upon occasion through- 
out the year, it was necessary for the 
instructor to adapt or alter various 
typing problems to meet the individ- 
ual situation for each handicapped 
student; these however, 
were infrequent. 

At the completion of thirty-six 
weeks of instruction, Hazel was able 
to type a five-minute writing with 
an average gross speed of twenty- 


occasions, 


seven words per minute (top speed, 
31 wpm); error average per writ- 
addition to typing 
enrolled in 


one. In 


ing, 
classwork, she was 
courses in speech therapy, calculating 
machines, and reading and composi- 
tion; she concurrently did desk work 
in the college library. 

For the same period of instruc- 
tion, Bob had a five-minute writing 
speed of twenty-four gross words per 
minute with an error average of four 
per writing; (top speed, 27 wpm). 
He ingeniously devised a paper in- 
sertion technique for the use of the 
left hand that provided a more rapid 
routine for him than by the conven- 
tional method. The paper bail was 
opened, the paper inserted and rested 
against it, lightly pushed down be- 
tween the platen and paper table; 
then the left roller knob was grasped 
and turned. This permitted rapid 
paper insertion for him and necessi- 
tated little or no realignment. Bob 
was enrolled in a full-time junior 
college and 
planned to seek employment at the 


program in_ business 


end of the school year. 
Cliff 

Cliff joined the class after it had 
been in progress twelve weeks. He 
was a left-hand “touch typist” who 
had had previous beginning instruc- 
tion at the same college by another 
instructor. His position at the ma- 
chine was “off side” to the right. He 
was able to reach most keys with a 
minimum of hand movement. After 
twelve weeks of instruction (which 
was comparable to a total of twenty- 
four for the other two students) he 
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had increased his average speed on 
five-minute writings by three words 
per minute and at the same time 
maintaining ar error average of two 
errors per writing. He, too, com- 
pleted all class assignments in a sat- 
isfactory manner and entered into 
the regular college program. 
e 

The intent of reviewing these case 
histories attempts to show that indi- 
viduals with physical handicaps, espe- 
cially of the hands, may enter classes 
in typewriting and expect to be suc- 
cessful. 

At the beginning of the school 
term in which these handicapped 
students received instruction, an in- 


cident occurred which might be of 
interest to the reader. One of the 
persons described here asked of the 
instructor: “Can you teach me to 
type? I have the use of only my 
left Fand.” Such a challenge had 
never been presented before to the 
author, but the reply was immedi- 
ate, “Of course, I can!” Why had 
that simple question been asked? 
The answer: Some other instructor 
had failed—failed to grasp the op- 
portunity to aid this individual. 
Therefore, it is hoped that the story 
of Hazel, Bob, and Cliff may en- 
courage others to accept the respon- 
sibility for such instruction when the 


opportunity occurs. 





THE PERSONALITY TESTING FAD 
(Continued from page 247) 


given a person is supposed to have 
the qualities that are involved. Ac- 
tually any person having just a little 
experience in taking such tests and 
using a little care to be consistent 
will come out with a highly satisfac- 
tory personality score even though he 
should in fact rate low. Fortunately 
a person who cheats on these tests 
may not be cheating the organiza- 
tion which is giving him the test; 
his ability to handle the falsity of the 
test may be the very quality needed 
on the job. 

It is unfortunate that so many seg- 
ments of business have let themselves 
be beguiled by this false Lorelei. It 
is important for people in education, 
particularly business education, to be 
aware of the fallacy of misusing so- 
called personality testing procedures. 
Everyone is anxious to have person- 
ality testing programs developed on 
an experimental basis. At the same 
time these experiments are made, it 
must be realized that attempts ‘are 
being made to measure the immeasur- 
able. Nichols persistently decried 
the false presentation of data on the 
basis of shoddy research. We must 


not try to be more scientific than the 
facts permit. 

Testing is a vitally important ele- 
ment in cannot 


measure the results of our teaching, 


teaching. If we 
Ss 


then we are very severely handi- 
capped in achieving our objectives. 
We need better tests even in fields in 
which we have moderately good tests 
such as achievement in shorthand 
and achievement in bookkeeping. We 
certainly can profit by experimenta- 
tion in the development of better test- 
ing programs in the social-business 
subjects where our effectiveness in 
measuring has been very low to date. 
Certainly no one would object to 
study being focused on the very elu- 
sive though most important prob- 


lem of personality—provided the 


many limitations are recognized. 


Fortunately school people have 
been more cautious in the use of per- 
sonality testing than have business- 
Perhaps business men can 


Per- 


men. 
learn from business teachers. 
haps we can help them toward a re- 
alization of the limitations of per- 


sonnel testing. 
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“The teacher must be ever mindful that the bookkeeping entry is only the cul- 
minating act in a long process which includes business and economic under- 
standings, appreciations, attitudes, and skills in spelling, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, as well as competencies in handling debits and credits." 


BOOKKEEPING— 
MORE THAN RECORDING 


Adelle Shows 


Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas 


T is true that there is more to 
bookkeeping than recording trans- 
actions; nevertheless, the teacher 
must first concentrate on teaching the 
recording skills. In doing so, he fol- 
lows the usual procedure in develop- 
ing the skills of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, teaching 
only one new thing at a time. He 
must exclude all non-essentials until 
his students have mastered the new 
skill. 

One of the problems in teaching 
recording skills is helping pupils be- 
come confident in their use of num- 
bers. Many drills and procedures 
that help in attaining the desired con- 
fidence are available; however, most 
important of all is the teacher’s atti- 
tude. He must be responsive and 
sympathetic to the pupils’ needs; he 
must avoid criticism, nagging, sar- 
casm, and other practices which tend 
to destroy rather than build confi- 
dence. 

It should be emphasized that the 
unique contribution of the bookkeep- 
ing course is the pupils’ comprehen- 
sion of the elementary principles 
necessary for the accurate, neat re- 
cording of business transactions. The 
pupils may learn arithmetic through 
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the practice of bookkeeping ; but, this 
is not to say they will learn book- 
keeping through the practice of arith- 
metic. 

When the pupils are able to make 
related in- 


the necessary entries, 


should be brought in. 


formation 
Much 
come from the experience of the 
A teacher worthy of the 


practical knowledge should 
teacher. 
name must supplement the textbook 
as a part of his contribution to the 


education of the “whole child.” 


Arithmetic and Penmanship In a 
Functional Setting 


There are many pupils with low 
arithmetic ability and illegible hand- 
writing in the bookkeeping class, and 
to ignore the problem will not solve 
it. It is wiser for the bookkeeping 
teacher to teach arithmetic and pen- 
manship incidentally in the functional 
setting of a bookkeeping class than 
to “wash his hands” of the whole 
affair by saying the grade schools did 
not teach writing and arithmetic or 
that the child is stupid. 

Through an interest in bookkeep- 
ing, the pupils may see the need for 
legibility, accuracy, and thoroughness 
in arithmetic. Following a careful 
measuring and previewing of the pu- 
pils’ ability the bookkeeping teacher 
is ready to teach, drill, and provide 
for individual differences. Drills 


used must be brief, pleasant games ; 
and they must be successful if they 
are to build confidence. 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween arithmetic and bookkeeping ; 
however, this is not’to say that a 
set amount of business arithmetic 
should be a prerequisite for the study 
of bookkeeping. The 


mind-set is not favorably disposed 


adolescent’s 


toward arithmetic. He associates it 


elementary school—not with 


The average pupil has 


with 
high school. 
gained enough arithmetic skills in 
the grade school to take bookkeep- 
ing. Whatever 
failed to learn, he may acquire func 


arithmetic he has 


tionally through bookkeeping by 
learning to write numbers legibly and 
! 


in proper alignment, footing and bal- 


ancing accounts, keeping a_ check 
book, proving cash, preparing simple 
balance sheets and_ profit-or-loss 
statements, calculating cash discounts 
and payroll deductions, checking ex- 


tensions on invoices, ete. 


Desirable Business Traits 

Habits of accuracy, neatness, and 
attention to details are essential to 
the work of a bookkeeper. Habits 
are not learned; they are acquired 
when acts are done over and over. 
Only when there is action on the part 
of the individual do traits really be- 
come a habit. 

The practical nature of the high 
cellent place in which to develop busi- 
school bookkeeping course with its 
working laboratory makes it an ex- 
ness traits. Responsibility, one of 
the most important traits for the suc- 
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cessful office worker, is developed in 
a  well-conducted class through 
promptness in the completion of the 
issignments, in verification of exten- 
sions and totals, and through recog- 
nition of the necessity for overtime 
The 


insist 


work on certain occasions. 


bookkeeping teacher should 


that students check their own work 
until they are confident that it is ac- 
curate and complete. 

The teacher can further assist in 
his pupils by 


that the 


the development of 
class- 


leading them to see 
room is for them an office. They 
should feel the responsibility of be- 
ginning their work upon entering the 
classroom, with or without the 
teacher ; and they should be aware of 
the necessity for an honest applica- 
tion of their time while in class. A 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay 
should be a slogan of any bookkeep- 
ing class. 

Additional interest in acquiring de- 
sirable business traits may be created 
by making use of community re- 


sources. Businessmen in the local 
community should be invited to talk 
with the bookkeeping class so that 


the pupils may hear from the em- 


. 


The Short View— 
Making 
Bookkeeping Credits. 


ployers themselves the importance 
of the young worker accepting re- 
sponsibility for his work. 

Reliability and dependability are 
desirable qualities for all business 
workers. In order to develop these 
qualities, the teacher might set dead- 
lines for assignments far enough in 
advance to allow the pupil to use his 
own judgment as to when he should 
do the Should 
keenly interested and work many 


work, one become 
hours after school and at night, he 
should be given the privilege of do- 
ing his other school assignments 
during the bookkeeping class pro- 
vided, of course, it is not a discus- 
sion period. 

Another pupil who completes as- 
signments early may be given the 
opportunity to help someone who is 
having difficulty meeting the dead- 
line. Before a pupil accepts help, 
he should be led to see that when he 
delays the of the 


through his failure to do his assign- 


progress class 


e 


The Long View— 
Developing 
Useful Citizens 


ment or by interrupting the class 
work by needless questions, he is not 
demonstrating responsibility, relia- 
bility, or dependability. On the other 
hand, those pupils who follow in- 
structions, give attention to details, 
have good work habits, and give as- 
developing 


others are 


sistance to 
many desirable traits essential to the 


work of a bookkeeper. 

Individual pupils helping others 
leads naturally into the formation of 
an auditing committee. This com- 
mittee audits exercises and problems 
before they are given to the teacher. 
Each week or two a member of the 
committee should be replaced by an 
other pupil so that each member of 
the class participates. It will take 
much planning and patience on the 
part of the teacher to make this com- 
mittee effective; however, he will be 
repaid in satisfactions and time saved 


in checking exercises. 


Developing Social-Economic Literacy 
The bookkeeping teacher has an 


opportunity and responsibility to 
teach many practical business tech 
niques which will assist the pupils 
in gaining business and economi 
Even the 


understandings. simple 


transaction of recording cash re 
ceived or paid out opens up the way 
for the 


depositories, 


consideration of money, 


night police escorts, 


and burglary insurance. The deposit 
slip leads to the consideration of the 


many services rendered by the bank. 


Bi eth Hg, | 








A transaction involving a discount 
gives the teacher an opportunity to 
teach ethics involved in deduction of 
discounts after the discount period 
has expired or ‘aking discounts on 
returns and allowances. 

School activities such as the school 
paper, yearbook, athletic tickets, and 
tickets for school programs that sell 
on the installment plan afford many 
“live” situations which will aid in 
teaching bookkeeping theory as well 
as the desirability of all citizens 
meeting obligations when due. The 
class may be interrupted by a library- 
fine notice being delivered. Instead 
of being annoyed, the teacher who 
is aware of his responsibility, as one 
who is training boys and girls for 
employment in our free enterprise 


system, may welcome this real situ- 


ation as an introduction to a discus- 
sion concerning the business expense 
involved in collecting “slow ac- 
counts.” 

Many of these expenses could be 
avoided if the pupil is encouraged to 
think out his philosophy of living and 
his ambitions for the future. He 
should develop a plan of control 
over the spending of time and money 
so as to get the most out of life. 
Thus the pupil may be led to see the 
importance of a budget for personal 
use. A budget may be a plan one 
makes for tomorrow—not just a rec- 
ord of yesterday. A budget should 
serve as a means of getting what one 
wants; it should serve as a design 
for living, not just a set of percent- 
ages. 
the teacher realizes that 
bookkeeping is more than recording, 
he will be convinced that he has at 
his finger tips enough practical ma- 
terial to keep him and the class busy 
for many profitable and enjoyable 
class hours. The teacher must be 
ever mindful that the bookkeeping 
entry is only the culminating act in 
a long process which includes busi- 
ness and economic understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, and skills in 
spelling, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, as well as competencies in 
handling debits and credits. 


Once 


Pupils often have antagonistic at- 
titudes toward business and feel that 
business has as its purpose to con- 
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trol money, wages, and enterprise. 
prejudiced 
As op- 


Sometimes pupils are 
either for or against labor. 
portunities arise, through the dis- 
cussion of the background concern- 
ing transactions, the teacher may do 
much toward correcting these harm- 
ful attitudes. The employee who 
lacks social-economic literacy con- 
cerning our economic system may be- 
come a liability to business even 


HOW GOOD 


though he has great skill and much 
knowledge. 

Our country is faced with a men- 
ace in the form of ideologies con- 
trary to our way of life. The book- 
keeping teacher must accept part of 
the responsibility of counteracting 
these false ideologies by providing 
information concerning the superior 
values of our way of life based on 
free enterprise. 


1S BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


(Continued from page 245) 


2. How good is business educa- 
tion in its guidance effectiveness? 


What 


school principals and business teach- 


provision have secondary 
ers made in their individual schools 
for giving students accurate and up- 
information about 


to-date occupa- 


tional and 


ments ? 
is entitled to know these opportuni- 
ties and requirements and his apti- 
tudes in More- 
over, every graduating or quitting 


opportunities require- 


Every high school student 


relation to them. 


student who needs it is entitled to 
assistance in occupational placement 
the same as in planning his further 
education 

How recently has a_ follow-up 
study been made by each secondary 
school of its graduates and drop-outs, 
including both business trained and 
non-business trained students? It is 
the total situation of both groups of 
students that should be thoroughly 
studied since both groups enter busi- 
ness employment in large numbers. 
It is not always necessary to make an 
extensive survey to get needed in- 
formation to test the soundness of a 
school’s guidance program. It is pos- 
sible to make a sample study at rela- 
tively small expense of time and 
money to obtain sufficient data to 
serve the purpose. It is an impera- 
tive need of secondary school youth 
to have an intelligent vocational guid- 
ance service. For this reason every 
high school has a primary obligation 
to be really effective in this respect. 

3. How good is business education 
as to its floor layout, equipment, and 
their best use? This question should 
be answered favorably both in rela- 


tion to present student enrollment 
and to the expected large increases in 
enrollment during the next several 
years. There is already beginning to 
be underway a big expansion of 
building facilities. While most busi- 
ness teachers may not be called upon 
to have an active part in planning 
floor layout and equipment for busi- 
ness classrooms, laboratories, and 
other facilities, every business teacher 
is naturally much concerned with 
this problem. Consequently, he or 
she should seek to be well-informed 
as to the answer to this important 
question, and be fully ready to make 
helpful suggestions at needed times. 

Here are three illustrations of 
qualities that business education 
should have. There are many other 
kinds that should be evaluated in this 
special inventory year of 1955. Eval- 
uative criteria for such an undertak- 
ing are given in a recently published 
Delta Pi Epsilon study project.’ 

One main and certain outcome of 
the state and White House confer- 
ences and other educational investi- 
gations now taking place is to put 
all areas of American education to a 
severe test of how well they are serv- 
ing imperative needs of American 
youth and of society. Business teach- 
ers should be thoroughly prepared to 
give lay citizens and school admin- 
istrators an intelligent and convinc- 
ing answer to the question, How 
good is business education in our 


secondary schools? 
1Tau Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, “Evaluative 
Criteria for Business Departments of Secondary 


Schools,” Monegregh No. 90. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1954. 
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STOP, LOOK 


AND LISTEN 


—YOU’LL BE SURPRISED 


Nelson J. Gulski 


School of Business Administration 
Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island 





One way of meeting daily frustrations is to accept them as Russell Burkhart 
suggests in his February editorial. Another, and, possibly for many of us a 
better way, is to get a broader perspective by achieving a better understand- 


ing of the awesomeness and beauty of nature. 
Dean Gulski shows us his way of doing this in his article. 





ODAY’S world is a far different 

place from the world in which our 
grandfathers lived, and whether we 
realize it or not, many more activi- 
ties and interests are making de- 
mands upon our time and energies. 
Radio, television, service clubs, pro- 
fessional P.T.A.’s, news- 
papers and magazines all demand our 
time and attention. Work no longer 
proceeds at a leisurely pace for there 


societies, 


are production § standards, _ sales 
quotas, and countless other devices 
We must have 


than our 


for prodding us on. 
better and 
neighbors; our clothes and our par- 
ties must be and more ex- 
pensive than the Jones’s. The art 
of “sitting and rocking” has been 
lost. 
time nor the conditions conducive to 


houses cars 


nicer 


We no longer seem to find the 


relaxation. 


As a result our doctors find us 
suffering from nervous breakdowns, 
heart attacks, and stomach ulcers and 


advise us to relax—take up golf, go 
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fishing, or take a cruise. I am not 
going to say that these things are no 
good. I could enjoy all of them; but 
I should like to point out that while 
we may not be able to take a day 
off for golf or fishing, or a week 
for a cruise, there are things about 
us on all sides, above and below, that 
can serve to divert us from the pres- 
sures of the day and make for re- 
laxation and pleasure. 

I have in mind the wonders of na- 
ture as we see them in the sky with 
its stars and planets and clouds; the 
earth with its trees, grasses, rocks, 
and animals; the sea with its tides 
and marine life; the air with its mul- 
titude of flying creatures. On every 
side is mystery, drama and challenge. 
We need do no more than look out 
the window, or walk around the 
block—there is something of inter- 
est, something to marvel at, some- 
thing to learn. Why not take ad- 
advantage of the show which nature 
puts on—it’s free, it’s relaxing, and 
rewarding 


Very well—you may say—but I 
don’t know anything about the birds 
or the stars or the trees. That’s just 
fine. Neither did I—and as a matter 
of fact, I know very little about them 
now. The fun comes in the learning 
and I assure you that you will be a 
long time exhausting the material. 
Like everything else, the more you 
learn, the more you discover that the 
Creator of all these marvels is indeed 
an all-knowing, all-ingenious being. 

I will try to point out how some 
of this natural history excited my in- 
terest and produced more entertain- 
ment and relaxation than all the man- 
made fun I have known. 


Trees 

My first conscious interest was in 
the field of tree identification. It 
started, I believe, because close to 
one of the college buildings stood a 
relatively young tree perhaps twenty 
feet tall with a crop of large luxuri- 
ant compound leaves. Because of its 
position the superintendent of build- 
ings had it cut at the ground line, but 
that was not the end of it. The next 
summer is sprouted and put forth a 
vigorous shoot which grew at least 
twelve feet in one year. Several of 
the staff commented on its remark- 
able vigor and wondered. what kind 
of tree it might be. 
gested that it might be a sumach. An- 
other said he thought it was an Eng- 
lish ash, whatever that might be! 

Deciding that I should live in ig- 
norance no longer I betook myself to 
the library and borrowed 
After some research 


Someone sug- 


several 
books on trees. 
it appeared that our tree could be 
only one thing. The book said it 
was an “ailanthus.” Now I had 
heard of elms, maples, birches, oaks 
and some others, but an “ailanthus 
tree” —never. 

It seems—so the book said—that 
some of our New England seafaring 
men had seen this tree growing in 
China where it was known as the 
Chinese Tree of Heaven. Possessed 
of an acquisitive spirit they brought 
seeds of the tree to our shores and 
planted them. Some of the seed- 
lings turned out to be male trees and 
bore only white staminate flowers, 
while others were female trees bear- 
ing inconspicuous pistillate flowers 
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which ripened into large clusters of 
very showy yellow and orange keys 
or samaras. The male trees were 
said to be undesirable because of the 
unpleasant odor emitted by the 
flowers—consequently many were 
cut down and destroyed. 

Getting rid of a species is not so 
easily accomplished however. This 
tree took hold vigorously in every 
empty lot, dump, and waste space. 
Today there are many specimens all 
over New England. Some beautiful 
specimens may be seen on the East 
Side of Providence where in July 
and August their luxuriant tropical 
foliage is seen in strong contrast 
with their orange and yellow seed 
clusters. 

This discovery of the ailanthus 
tree served to fire the curiosity of 
several members of the college staff 
and during our noon-day break we 
would stroll about the streets adjoin- 
ing the college looking for new speci- 
mens. We soon discovered that we 
had indeed been walking around with 
our eyes closed. 

Strange leaves and flowers 
peared on every side and spotting 
them and identifying them became a 
daily sport. This became much more 
than a matter of looking in the book 
—East Side Providence is a virtual 
arboretum sporting many foreign as 


ap- 


well as horticultural varieties of trees 
and shrubs. Unwittingly we had dis- 
covered a relaxing, diversionary mid- 
day activity. Even though the 
morning in the classroom had been 
rough—all that was forgotten in the 
surge of interest in a noon-day hobby. 
And when the opportunity presented 
itself, a trip to the library solved 
some of our problems and created 
more. 

Once again we saw demonstrated 
the pedagogical principle, so often 
enunciated by teachers and spurned 
by students, that learning is a grad- 
ual process. As each tree was identi- 
fied it had to be catalogued in our 
minds so as to enable later identifica- 
tion. As in all learning, too much 
at one sitting resulted in indigestion. 
Thus we found material of interest 
for many months. 

Mother Nature has many 
prises for those who will look and 


sur- 
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she garbs her creatures in many cos- 
tumes. Just as you may hardly know 
your best girl when she puts on her 
finery, so in the bloom of spring you 
will hardly know the trees you so 
carefully identified by bark and bud 
and twig during the dead of winter. 
And you can hardly say that these 
trees are really friends of yours un- 
til you know them at all seasons of 
the year. And so our tree detective 
work continued through the seasons. 

In winter we looked at bark, twigs, 
leaf-scars and silhouettes against the 
sky. 


flowers and leaves were our guides. 


In spring and summer buds, 


In autumn, seeds and leaf coloration 
claimed our attention. In two short 
blocks we found forty-one varieties 
of trees including two kinds of lin- 
dens, seven different maples, three 
kinds of beech, and many others in- 
cluding the tulip tree, sycamore, the 
gingko, the and 
American elms, the Kentucky coffee 
tree, the American red bud, the kat- 


English Chinese, 


sura tree from Japan, the sweet gum, 
Hercules club, pink and white dog- 
woods, yellow-wood, mountain ash, 
white ash, and hackberry to name 
just some of them. 

One of the forty-one still remains 
a problem—something to challenge 
us. Even though hurricane Carol 
tipped this unnamed friend of ours 
over, and the power saws cut it up, 
we retain a mental picture of its 
bark, its leaves and its blossoms, and 
as we visit the parks, and cemeteries, 
college and arboretums 
where the experts have pinned labels 
on the trees, we will be looking to 
discover the name of the mystery 


campuses, 


tree. 

Interests of this type need not be 
confined to noon-day walks. Every 
waking day-light hour brings some 
tree in our view and as we drive to 
work, take a trip, or go for a stroll 
in the woods, we make additional 
discoveries. Samples of leaves and 
flowers from newly discovered speci- 
mens constitute a challenge to our 
fellow amateur botanists. One by 
one from woods and parks, city yards 
and highways, we collect new speci- 
mens. Some of these trees came from 
China and Japan, some from our 
own Southland and the far West, 


from Europe and Asia Minor, they 
have come to find a home here and 
provide the material of our 
hobby. Our research leads to the 
identification of such strangers as the 
golden rain tree from China, the 
Japanese pagoda tree, the cucumber 
tree, the silver bell, the blue Atlas 
cedar, hornbeams, the spindle tree, 
the hollies and oxydendron. 
You will have to make a 
longer list to include all that you will 
find right here in New England. But 
the best part of it all is the fact that 
you can never tell when a stranger 
your and 


raw 


much 


will appear before eyes 

challenge you to identify it. 
Two weeks ago in Northampton, 

my car 


College 


Massachusetts, I parked 
alongside of the Smith 
campus and as I stepped from the 
car I noticed a sizeable tree with its 
clusters of dried seed pods looking 
like a crop of pecans. A mental 
picture of a similar tree at Falmouth 
on Cape Cod flashed through my 
mind — the royal paulownia, a 
Chinese tree which bears lavender, 
foxglove-like blossoms in the spring. 
As I plowed through the wet grass 
to verify my diagnosis I observed a 
tag telling that a nearer specimen 
was an Amur Cork tree, another to 
the left a Castor Aralia with viscious 
looking thorns along its trunk and 
branches. This at Smith, 
like many college campuses, contains 
hundreds of specimens both common 
I promised myself that in 


campus 


and rare. 
another season I should be back to 
see these new discoveries and learn 
more about them. 


Stars 

Despite all that I have said about 
trees, they consitute only an infinites- 
imal portion of nature’s wonders 
which you may study and enjoy. A 
little book entitled “The Friendly 
Stars” caught my eye at our local li- 
brary some years ago and started me 
on the job of getting acquainted with 
the stars and the constellations you 
can see on any clear night. 

A very little time with a book such 
as I have mentioned will give you 
the basic material to begin your study 
and fun. I have spent many enjoy- 
able hours with the dictionary open 
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to the map of the winter or summer 
firmament so that I might cast my 
eyes to the winter heavens and see 
a few stars that I could call by name, 
Capella, Deneb, Rigel, Aldebaran, and 
so on. The summer firmament tells 
another story with such stars as 
Arcturus, Vega, and Altair—but al- 
ways Polaris and the big dipper— 
the clock in the sky. 

When one realizes how these multi- 
tudes of stars march across the sky 
—four minutes earlier each night so 
that one year hence they will be in 
the same place at the same time— 
that they are mighty suns so dis- 
tant as to challenge the imagination, 
a person must indeed feel a sense of 
awe and admiration for the Force 
that created such a system. 

Tensions and bickering must cer- 
tainly cease if one will take a few 
minutes to emulate the ancient mari- 
ners and herdsmen who spent many 
a night watching the mighty show in 
the sky, letting their imaginations 
create the characters they saw there 
—Taurus, the bull; Orion, the 
mighty hunter; his dog, Canis Major 
with Sirius, the brightest star of the 
heavens. 

If you will stop and look you will 
be surprised and inspired. 


Birds 

The study of rock formations, 
ferns, wild flowers, mushrooms, 
shells, clouds, and butterflies all pro- 
vide an entrancing interest for many 
people. It so happens that birds at- 
tract my interest as much as any- 
thing and I do not hesitate to stop 
and study them wherever I may be. 

These remarkable creatures of all 
sizes, colors and habits provide a 
never-ending interest for those who 
will stop to look or listen. If you 
will but cock your ear and listen, you 
will hear them announce their arrival 
from the Southland in the spring; 
you will hear their love songs as they 
woo their mates; their calls of alarm 
and cries of battle will tell you of 
their troubles; at break of day and 
dusk you will hear their songs of 
joy ; you will hear the whistle of their 
wings as they flock to start their 
journey south. 

If you will but look you will see 
their brilliant garb of blues, yellows, 
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reds and greens. You will see the 
marvels of their flight and their feed- 
ing habits. You will see how the 
Master has protected them with the 
most perfect camouflage. 

If you are curious, you will not 
only want to see and hear them-— 
you will want to know them—know 
them by name and make them your 
friends. Ultimately you will wish 
to know them by their calls, or their 
manner of flight, or even by their sil- 
houettes against the sky. 

Studying the birds is an interest- 
ing challenge, for even our outstand- 
ing ornithologists havé never even 
seen some species. So for us ordi- 
nary mortals there is always the hope 
that we may experience the thrill 
of identifying a new specimen. And 
this may occur at the least expected 
moment. 

Let me take you back a week or 
so with me. I am sitting in the rear 
of my classroom while my students 
are struggling with an auditing test. 
As I am mulling over the problems 
of the day I let my eyes wander to 
the lawn outside where there are a 
dozen house feeding on 
crab grass seeds. One by one their 
numbers are increased as_ their 
friends, like brown leaves, drop from 
the near-by lilac bush. I cannot help 
but think that even the obnoxious 
house sparrow is a real friend of 
man by reducing next year’s crab 
grass crop. Around the fringe of 
this peaceful group I notice three or 
four juncos in their sleek slate-gray 
attire with their light-colored under 
parts and their white tail feathers 


sparrows 


which flash an identification as they 
fly off. 

And then, off in the lower branches 
of a small maple I spot a small bird 
—very small. He is flitting from one 


twig to another. Most of the time 
he seems to be behind some leaf or 
twig. He is not an intimate friend 
of mine and I hope he will come 
closer so that I may have a better 
look. Little by little he works his 
way nearer the building. If he would 
only stay still for two seconds | 
might be able to get a better look, 
but he is over that twig and under 
this leaf picking up small insects or 
perhaps eggs of insects. While I am 
watching him he seems to pick off 
several hundred such tidbits and I 
marvel how this little creature, who 
has perhaps spent the summer in the 
spruce forests of Canada or on the 
borders of the Arctic tundra, is re- 
ducing next year’s insect population 
by several million. 

He works himself nearer to me 
and I can see that he is dull greenish 
gray above, his breast is light with 
no streaks. When the light hits him 
just right I can see that he has wing 
His bill is short and fine for 
I do want a 


bars. 
he is an insect eater. 
good description and so I keep my 
eyes glued on him and as he does 
his acrobatics I make out a crown 
stripe of black and white. 

What is his name? I am thinking 
of those pages in my bird book 
labeled “Confusing Fall Warblers.” 
I must look it up as soon as I get 
home. And as my little bird flits up 
and away I return to the task of 
proctoring my test — but I am ex- 
hilarated and the problems of the dav 
—even grading that auditing test -— 
seem much lighter. What was the 
name of the bird? Tentative identi- 
fication—golden crowned kinglet. 

Many times I have stopped to look 
and listen and many times I have 
been surprised. I am sure that if you 
will stop, look and listen, you also 
will be surprised and refreshed. 
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“Knowledge which merely surveys the 
entire field of selling is a luxury item. To 
emphasize it is to become overly aca- 
demic as well as the unwitting means by 
which this course loses its substance. The 
true essence of salesmanship is function 
—continual and successive function..." 


THE SALES COURSE 
IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


Frank Feldman 


Middletown High School 
Middletown, New York 


HAT purpose does the sales 

course have in a small rural 
community? Are there resources 
available in such a community that 
enable the sales teacher to make such 
a course realistic, that allows the stu- 
dents to “live” the course rather than 
merely to resort to vicarious (text- 
book) experiences? The answer to 
the second question must be an- 
swered negatively if by “live and re- 
alistic experiences” are meant those 
which enable each student to develop 
a vocational selling skill—a_ skill 
which gears each student for the spe- 
cific task of handling and selling mer- 
chandise effectively. 

This is simply to say that there are 
too few commercial enterprises in a 
community of this size and type to 
permit an application of pupil learn- 
ings in this field. Teachers who rec- 
ognize this fact, and who attempt to 
compensate for this, resort to special 
school activities for the purpose of 
providing live experiences. These ex- 
periences, at most, constitute little 
more than busy work and contribute 
very little in helping the student to 
fuse selling theory with practice. For 
example, having members of the class 
assist in the selling of soda or candy 
at a basketball game or at a social 
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function or having the sales class 
initiate a project characterized by 
such tasks as the planning of posters 
and the making and selling of tickets, 
although interesting, concrete, and, 
perhaps, meaningful in the very nar- 
rowest sense of the cannot 
contribute significantly to vocational 


word, 


selling competency. 

Such activities fail to develop sell- 
ing ability primarily because concen- 
tration is upon the outcome of the 
activity rather than upon the means 
—the component skills involved in 
selling. Thus, the fact that 
many tickets have been sold is little 
indication that the students have 
really learned the fundamentals in 
the selling process. Even the typical 
selling project in which each student 
is given the responsibility of selling 
an item to the sales class or to one 
of the other members of the class 
confines itself to busy work simply 
because much of the time devoted to 
the project involves lengthy prepara- 
tion, the total of which is to be used 
on one occasion only. 

If, then, the sales course is to serve 
a purpose in the small rural com- 
munity high school, it must be made 
to function so that the experiences 
assimilated by the students constantly 
provide for the development of the 
fundamental selling skills at the same 
time that they provide interest and 
meaning. For this to be achieved, 


mere 


The most that a sales 
teacher should strive for .. . 


the instructor must look to a project 
which will provide for experience 
close to the hearts and to the thoughts 
of the students ; significant enough to 
lend an air of genuine seriousness to 
the project undertaken. 


Main Objectives of Sales Course 


At the same time that I advocate 
this idea, I propose a re-definition or 
modification of the term “vocational 
selling competency” as it relates to 
the area about which I am presently 
writing. It is my contention that 
when only one sales course is offered 
in the commercial curriculum, as is 
typical of the rural community 
school, it seems a tremendous waste 
of time to attempt to survey or to 
cover all or nearly all of the aspects 
of selling. Either a compendium of 
diluted information, an over-simplifi- 
cation of many of the essential phases 
of salesmanship, or the failure to al- 
lot a greater amount of time to the 
moulding of the two most important 
qualities inherent in goed salesman- 
ship—personality and speaking abil- 
ity—results. 
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Unless a student can show proof 
of his ability to speak convincingly or 
with confidence, unless his personal- 
ity shows the enthusiasm that must 
correlate with his speech, unless there 
is a clear manifestation of positive 
development along these lines, there 
is lacking vocational selling compe- 
tency. There need be only one cri- 
terion to determine whether or not 
this skill has been attained, and that 
is: Has the student learned the art 
or technique of selling himself? 

If the high school pupil cannot ex- 
press himself clearly, if he cannot 
speak articulately, if nervousness and 
timidity overwhelm him to the point 
of causing him to commit all sorts 
of speaking offenses, if poise is lack- 
ing, then quite obviously our young 
student has not developed the art of 
selling himself. Consequently, the 
sales teacher must be more concerned 
with the improvement of one’s speech 
and personality than with any other 
phase of the sales course. 


He must constantly strive to work 
with the timid student, the awkward 
student, the student, the 
speech defective student, and help 
each to overcome his own difficulty. 
In some instances, the difficulty can 


nervous 


best be overcome by working individ- 
ually with the student; in still other 
instances, the student must be per- 
suaded frequently to face and to 
speak to an audience for the purpose 
of developing confidence and poise. 

If one refers to such procedure as 
unorthodox on the theory that the 
sales teacher is encroaching upon 
that terrain rightfully belonging to 
the speech must be 
stated that in the small rural com- 


instructor, it 


munity, the speech teacher is a non- 
entity. Every teacher in the school 
has, to some degree, the responsibility 
of improving the speech potential of 
his students. It is the sales teacher, 
however, who is most ideally suited 
to bear the brunt of this responsibil- 
ity because of the nature of the 
course that he is teaching. 

All of the vast volumes of in- 
formation dealing with the history of 
selling, the advantages of selling, the 
different types of selling positions, 
the organization of the selling enter- 
prises, etc., upon being absorbed by 
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the student will not help him to be- 
come an effective salesman nor give 
him the foundation needed for suc- 
cess in this field. Basic selling prin- 
ciples should not be ignored; they 
should be developed through constant 
vocal application and under careful 
supervision. 


Finding the "Real" Problem 


All projects, therefore, should re- 
volve around problems that are real, 
problems that the students realize 
must be solved for the betterment of 
the community as well as themselves. 
All projects must at the same time 
enable the student to develop, via fre- 
quent application, his speech and per- 
sonality. No longer is the handling of 
merchandise or the use of it as the 
subject of a sale essential. 

The quantity of subject matter that 
the instructor can make use of be- 
comes unlimited. For example, the 
theme of a project might be one of 
selling education to the community 
and this might be done by the teach- 
er’s selection of a phase of educa- 
tion that actually has to be sold to 
The nature of such 
requires the 


the community. 
a project, by necessity, 
students to undertake research 
that they become familiar with the 
problem with which they are dealing ) 
and to prepare not one sales talk but 


(so 


several (to convince not one group 
of listeners but various groups). 
Each student becomes aware of the 
need for knowing or understanding 
the prospect with whom he is dealing. 

Realistic presentations can be pro- 
vided for by way of an assembly pro- 
gram, radio panel, P. T. A. partici- 
pation, and by allowing each sales 
student the opportunity of presenting 
his talk to other classes. Such activi- 
ties are practical because the problem 
that is being dealt with involves not 
only the students of the school, but 
the entire community in which the 
school is located, and, perhaps, other 
communities as well. 


Having experimented with such a 
project, I am well prepared to report 
upon its success. The subject which 
received major emphasis was, “Cen- 
tralization in the Rural Area as a 
Means of Providing More Adequate 
Educational Facilities.” It required 
little time, indeed, before the entire 
community was aware of the very 
problem in which it had previously 
shown little interest. 

The students had embarked upon 
a research program which had en- 
abled them to develop a resourceful- 
ness. which had previously been un- 
tapped. Students who had seemed 
inert and inactive, who had appar- 
ently lacked seemed to 
transform into different personalities 
—persons with vigor and purpose. 
Confidence inferiority in 
many instances simply because the 
fear that each student had shown was 
revealed to him as nothing more than 
Through 


initiative, 


replaced 


an imaginary condition. 
the use of patience and persistence, 
even the most timid student spoke 
freely before a group and showed a 
minimum of fear. 

The close of the course yielded 
events that were indeed gratifying ; 
the confidence acquired by the young- 
sters had not only been manifested 
in other courses, but in their person- 
to-person relationships as well. 

Knowledge which merely surveys 
the entire field of selling is a lux- 
ury item. To emphasize it is to be- 
come overly academic as well as the 
which _ this 
The true 
essence of salesmanship is function 


unwitting means by 


course loses its substance. 


—-not just singular or isolated but 


continual and successive furiction 
with the emphasis upon the means as 
well as the ends. 

Thus, the most that a sales teacher 
should for—the most that a 
sales teacher can strive for—in the 
small high school, is the successful 
personality and speech development 


of high school children. 


strive 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 
FORM A PARTNERSHIP 


Richard Stockton Ullery 


American International College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





", . . the college is offering a sound pro- 
gram for assisting in the further develop- 
ment of future leaders of industry in our 
area; this program is the result of co- 
operative study and planning by rep- 
resentatives from industry and higher 
education.” 





N September 1953 American Inter- 
national College, located in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, instituted in its 
Evening Division the first year of a 
three-year program of graduate study 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration. 

The program at AIC, known as the 
Executive Development Program, is 
designed for persons already in po- 
sitions of executive responsibility as 
well as for those who look forward 
to assuming managerial positions in 
business o1 industry. It came into 
being as a result of suggestions from 
top-level executives of industry in 
the greater Springfield area. Al- 
though their present junior execu- 
tives were technically well-trained 
for specific business activities, the 
top executives realized the benefits of 
a program stressing development of 
managerial capacity. No similar pro- 
gram has been available within one 
hundred miles of Springfield. 

In the spring of 1952 a committee 
was formed, consisting of the chair- 
man of the AIC business division, the 
head of the accounting department, 
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the director of admissions and the 
writer of this article; this committee 
was organized to collaborate with in- 
dustry in the area in the planning of 
such a program. 

Program Result of Careful Planning 

The work of this study group was 
intense and productive. It was na- 
tural that disagreement over details 
arose at various times; leaders of in- 
dustry and academicians will, and 
should, always have varying points 
of view regarding study patterns. But 
whatever friction developed served 
well to stimulate the thinking and to 
broaden the understanding of prob- 
lems and of each other. Differences 
of opinion never became of sufficient 
magnitude as to make the committee 
lose sight of the fundamental aim of 
both groups—to provide training that 
would meet industrial requirements 
and at the same time that would be 
academically respectable. 

The industrialists and the 
cators came to know each other very 


edu- 


well, and, as a natural consequence, 
the respect and admiration of each 
group for the other developed sub- 


stantially. This is usually the case 
when people of sincerity and intelli- 
gence work toward an agreed ob- 
jective, devoting scores of hours to 
planning methods of achieving that 
objective. 

After fifteen months of planning, 
a program of study was concentrated 
into fifteen carefully coordinated 
courses, each meeting one evening a 
week for a total of fifteen 
The total program 


at least 
class meetings. 
of study will cover, in the three 


years, advanced work in accounting, 


government regulation of business, 


business management, production 


management, marketing, business 
economics, statistics, industrial psy- 
chology, finance administration 
policy, legal aspects, collective bar- 


gaining and procurement. 


Specific Courses Offered 


In the first semester of the first 
year, the student takes three courses: 
accounting (with the emphasis on 
the use of accounting as a manage- 
ment than on the 
velopment of vocational skill in ree- 


tool rather de- 
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ord-keeping ), government regulation 
of business (designed to develop un- 
derstanding of public policy as it re- 
lates to business regulation) and 
business management (giving consid- 
eration to the problems, policies and 
operational methods of typical busi- 
ness units). In the second semester, 
the program is limited to two 
courses: the accounting study is 
completed, and the student has a 
course in production management 
(including study of production plan- 
ning, control and coordination with 
sales requirements ). 

The same pattern, of three courses 
in the first semester and two in the 
second, is followed in the second and 
third years of the curriculum. A 
maximum of two courses in the three 
years may be waived if the student 
has had sufficient undergraduate 
work in specific areas, such as ac- 
counting for example. 

In the first half of the 
year, marketing (including the vari- 
ous aspects of transporting, storing, 
selling and distributing) is offered, 
plus a course in business economics 
and a course in statistics. Statisti- 
cal methods in analysis and research 
are particularly developed. The two 
subjects studied in the second 
semester are industrial psychology 
and finance, including budgeting, 
credit administration, fixed capital 
and working capital funds. 

The last year of the program gives 
the student the oppertunity, in the 
first semester, to study policy-mak- 
ing and administration on the top- 
management level; the legal aspects 
of different types of business organi- 
including sales 
and credit instruments; and to con- 
sider the development of the basic 


second 


zations, contracts, 


principles upon which sound procure- 
ment policies are founded. The final 
semester concludes the studies of ad- 
ministrative , policies and also pro- 
vides a course dealing with collective 
bargaining, including the evolution of 
unionism and the techniques in- 
volved in maintaining sound rela- 
tionships between the company and 
the union. 


Many Industries of Area Represented 
In September 1953 the program 
went into operation, with an enter- 
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ing class of thirty-five highly quali- 
fied and well-recommended junior 
executives ranging in age from 
twenty-five to forty years, with the 
majority in the age bracket of thirty 
to thirty-five. In September 1954 a 
second group of equal size entered 
the program. At present applica- 
tions for admission for September 
1955 are being considered. 

Junior executives from thirty firms 
(including Aetna Life, American 
Writing Paper, Bigelow-Sanford, 
John H. Breck, Gilbert and Barker, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Package Ma- 
chinery, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, 
United States Armory, Western 
Massachusetts Electric, Westing- 
house, and Westover Air Base) are 
now enrolled in the program. The 


students hold undergraduate de- 


grees from thirty-two colleges in- 
cluding Amherst, Bates, Boston Uni- 
versity, Brown, Carnegie Institute, 
Case Institute, University of Con- 
necticut, Cornell, Holy Cross, Lehigh, 
M.I.T., Purdue, Rutgers, Stevens 
Institute and University of Toledo. 

It is an enduring and solid satis- 
faction to all of us concerned that 
the college is offering a sound pro- 
gram for assisting in the further de- 
velopment of future leaders of in- 
dustry in our area, and that this pro- 
gram is the result of cooperative 
study and planning by representatives 
from industry and higher education. 
The abbreviation for American In- 
ternational College—AIC—might be 
appropriately employed to describe 
our nameless committee, since it was 
concerned with Academic-Industrial 


Cooperation. 
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DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


By Pauline Potvin 
Presentation of Mary Academy 
Hudson, New Hampshire 


it may not seem believable, but the 
entire design shown here—with the 
exception of a small area around the 
face and the fingers—was typed with 
the use of but one letter, the m. By 
use of the variable line spacer and 
by horizontal control of the carriage 
movement, it was possible to execute 
the various shaded effects, together 
with variance in the intensity of the 
stroke. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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Here is a contribution representing two 
areas—business and language—written 
by professors from both departments and 
submitted also to the language associa- 
tion publication. 

Business subjects may serve other liberal 
arts majors. Do these students realize 
how much more usable their majors may 
be if coupled with some business prepar- 





ation? 


THE 


BILINGUAL SECRETARY 


John C. Dowling and Donald J. Tate 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


T Texas Technological College 
the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages and the Department of Secre- 
are 


tarial Administration 


ing to offer a special program which 


cooperat- 


is called the bilingual secretary pro- 
gram. Basically the course work is in 
the field of the liberal arts. The stu- 
dent takes the fundamental courses in 
English, language and _ literature, 
mathematics, history, government, so- 
the natural and 


He takes the reg- 


cial sciences, and 
physical sciences. 
ular Spanish or French major, which 
may include work in a second lan- 
guage or he may specialize in one 
language. He also completes a minor 
in an academic subject. 

“What can I do with my Spanish?” 
is a question which the adviser in a 
foreign language department inevita- 
The 


question, which may refer to other 


bly hears from every major. 


languages too, usually comes during 
the student’s sophomore year. Class- 
mates are starting to settle on a ma- 


jor which is clearly directed toward 


job placement after college. At home, 
during vacations, well-meaning fam- 
ily friends inquire, “Well, what are 
you going to do after college?” And 
parents, who perhaps have other chil- 
dren to launch in the world, are na- 
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turally concerned about the one in 
college at the moment. 
While that 


Americans continue to give strong 


it is certainly true 
support to liberal education, the av- 
the 


strictly liberal arts colleges is under 


erage college student outside 
considerable social pressure to choose 
a course of study with a definite vo 
cational aim. 

The language teacher who is hon- 
est will have to tell the student that 
knowledge of a foreign language can 
be a most valuable asset but that it 
may be a secondary qualification in 
initial job placement. It may mean 
the difference between a satisfying 
job and one that is routine. An in- 
terviewer whose company has rela- 
tions abroad will be keenly interested 
in an applicant with facility in a for- 
eign language, but he is looking for 
skills. <A 


foreign language makes an excellent 


immediately employable 
minor for practically every field of 
study, but by itself it leads to oppor- 
tunity only in firms which have their 
own training program. 

Therefore, what about the student 
who is really interested in a major 
in language but who feels the need of 


possessing readily employable skills ? 


We can point to teaching, and we 
would certainly encourage the stu- 
We can 
suggest to students the opportunities 


dent who wishes to teach. 


in travel, government service, library 
work, and social work. Many of these 
require basic secretarial skills. 

Here at Texas Technological Col- 
lege we decided we could do some- 
thing for our students who wished to 
major in Spanish or French and at 
the same time assure themselves of 
It is 


ci lege 


ready placement after college. 
fact 
placement bureaus that, for young 


business 


a_ well-known among 


women, entrance to the 
world is gained through basic secre- 
skills. It 
that there are nearly a million male 


tarial is less well known 
secretarial workers in this country. 
For them, too, secretarial work is the 
initial step in a business career. 
The nature of the College offered 
a solution to the problem. Foreign 
languages are taught in the Division 
of Arts and Sciences, which is the 
liberal arts college for West Texas 
which Bachelor of 


and grants the 


Arts degree. The Division of Busi- 


ness Administration, which awards 


the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration, contains the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and Sec- 
The pur-— 
pose of the department is to provide 


retarial Administration. 
professional rather than purely vo- 


cational training. 


The Program 


In addition, then, to his liberal arts 
program and language major, the stu- 
dent of this course takes a secretarial 
From the beginning we de- 
out 


minor. 


cided that we wanted to turn 
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highly competent secretaries as well 
as trained linguists from the bilingual 
Therefore, the 

administration 


course. 
secretarial 


secretary 
work in 


goes beyond the basic skills of type- 


writing and shorthand. It includes 
a maximum of twenty-six hours for 
those who have had no previous 
training. The student takes two 
semesters of typewriting and three of 
shorthand. It is our hope that in time 
we shall have sufficient students to 
give the third semester of shorthand 
in the foreign language. In addition, 
the student takes courses in calculat- 
ing machines, voice-writing and du- 
plicating machines, filing, secretarial 
practice, and business correspond- 
ence. 

The aim of the bilingual secretary 
program remains fundamentally lib- 
eral. It aims to impart those skills 
which are useful in business at the 
same time that language skills are be- 
ing developed. The language teacher 
should never forget that he too is 
dealing with a skill. 


Correlation of Skills 
In fact, it is not amiss to call at- 
the between 
ability in foreign languages and in 
skills. 
basically a language art. 
studies have been made to determine 
the 
tested in foreign language aptitude 


tention to correlation 


secretarial Shorthand is 
Several 
relationship between factors 
tests and the prediction of shorthand 
Dorothy Veon’s study, 
The Relationship of Learning Fac- 


achievement. 


tors Found in Certain Modern For- 
eign-Language Aptitude Tests to the 
Prediction of Shorthand of Achieve- 
ment in College, indicated significant 
Carmichael’s 
Complete Shorthand Learning Test 


correlations between 
and many of the subtests on foreign 
language aptitude tests such as the 
This 


would appear to indicate that a for- 


Iowa Placement Examinations. 


eign language and shorthand make 
a happy combination. The person 
possessing both skills could be ex- 
pected to be highly competent. 


Placement 
The program has just got under 
way, and we are not able to give 
concrete information on placement. 
Studies have been made on job op- 
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portunities in the New York area for 
people combining language and secre- 
tarial skills. There are certainly op- 
portunities in government service. In 
truth, we were looking nearer home 
for placement, especially in Spanish. 
In the border area, which extends 
deeper into Texas than people gen- 
erally realize, business concerns, 
banking institutions, welfare agen- 
cies, and state agencies are interested 
in employees with a knowledge of 
Spanish. These people are generally 
hired to do something else and are on 
hand whenever the need for Spanish 
arises. 

The Placement Director at the Col- 
lege has greeted the program with en- 
thusiasm. She points out that a good 
student is easily placed if she has 
some basic skills needed in business. 
In fact, the Director is probably 
right when she shows less concern 
for immediate placement in a field in 
which language is used. The real op- 
portunities that language brings are 
those which arise within an organiza- 
tion after a person is already a part 
of it. 


Liberal Education 

The question of liberal education 
was one of real concern to us work- 
ing out this program. However, 
there are several precedents for a 
program like ours. For example, 
one of the criteria for election to 
Phi Beta Kappa is that the student 
have ninety hours of liberal arts sub- 
jects. This leaves thirty hours for 
professional work in fields such as 


education or pharmacy. In fact, our 


—_ —> > 


students who follow the secretarial 
program will take about the same 
number of hours in their field as do 
those who take professional educa- 
tion courses. One might also cite the 
example of Simmons College where 
liberal arts subjects are generally 
confined to the first two years and the 
last two are devoted to professional 


training. 
It is the long run that appears espe- 
cially promising for a student who 


follows this course. After college 
the average girl will work a few 
years—if that long—and then marry. 
In that interval will have the 
satisfaction of earning her own liv- 
ing, and she can always enjoy the 
security of knowing that she has 
skills which can be brushed up and 
used again if the need arises. But 
after marriage—in her home, in rear- 
ing her children, in her community 
work—it will be the liberal arts 
courses that will mean most to her. 
The president of a woman’s college 
once remarked that in educating a 
man your work stops there, but that 


she 


in educating a woman, you educate a 
family. 

We feel that we are serving the 
cause of the liberal arts and of for- 
eign languages if we can encourage 
girls to follow them with the know- 
ledge that they can compete in the 
business world with specially trained 
women. We are also giving the busi- 
ness world some very talented young 
women; to those who choose a Ca- 
reer, we are providing the opportun- 


ity to select an interesting one. 


—_> —_—> > 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> —_— —> 


—_> —_—> > 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard these questions? 


Has the attention of your audience ever wandered as you 
tried to tell a humorous story? Have you wondered 
why you failed while others succeeded so _ easily? 


There is some good advice on successful story-telling on the last page of this magazine. 


—_> —_— —>- 
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"Somehow, in some way, he must be 
brought to realize that words are as 
handy and useful as crowbars. Words 
describe, tell, explain, and persuade. 
They do not exist merely to be counted.” 








RITE A WANT AD 


Robert L. Coard 


State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


te Sige the teacher of writing 
finds faintly sketched in pencil 
along the margins of a student’s pa- 
per figures like 35, 80, and 100. In 
spite of grim warnings by the in- 
structor, the student evidently saw in 
his composition nothing but a certain 
number of words to be painfully ac- 
cumulated. 
he must be brought to realize that 
words are as handy and useful as 
Words describe, tell, ex- 
They do not ex- 


Somehow, in some way, 


crowbars. 
plain, and persuade. 
ist merely to be counted. 

The writing of want ads affords an 
excellent means of emphasizing the 
value of writing in ordinary affairs. 
This exercise may enable the student 
to view from a new slant such famil- 
iar essentials of writing as total ef- 
fect, proper arrangement of mate- 
rial, the suggestive power of words, 
and economy of diction. 

Since the want ad employs a highly 
condensed style including sentence 
fragments, its composition is best 
postponed until a knowledge of the 
sentence has The 
want ad fits in well early in a unit 


been attained. 
on writing the application letter. Par- 
ticular stress may be put on the em- 
ployment advertisements, but other 
items ought not to be neglected. 
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Preparation 

Naturally the first step in getting 
the class to write successful want ads 
is to encourage them to read widely i1 
the classified columns of newspapers. 
By all means have them explore the 
local papers because of the immedi- 
acy of their appeal, but do not let 
them overlook the huge classified sec- 
tions available in the Sunday metro- 
politan press. 

Reading want ads in itself is a 
fascinating and absorbing experience. 
Sometimes better than the front 
pages the classified advertisements re- 
flect the odd and amusing complexity 
In these columns 

announcements 


of modern living. 
death and _ funeral 
and touching in-memoriam notices in 
limping verse are followed by items 
offering hotels and parakeets and 
summer resorts for sale. 

Teachers are needed for schools; 
custodians are desired for churches ; 
laborers are asked to report to set up 
carnivals; farm hands are sought by 
employers who want no topers to ap- 
ply. Ask the students to bring to 
class examples of the curious and at- 
tractive: the dare-you-to-buy-it ad 
offering the haunted house for sale; 
the dream job in California with the 
fabulous salary to be drawn appar- 
ently as one basks in orange groves. 





this to an ambitious man 
teacher or administrator. This unusual 
summer position will pay the right 
man $1,000 to $1,500 depending on 
length of vacation. Permanent 5-figure 
management position open to _ those 
who qualify. Write in confidence to 
vv £ Suire 40 Viywidth 

3, 1 Drnesatn. 


| Fe 2: we ( 
[suldinig, 
pA a 


Composition 


Once the student has the feel of 
the terse want-ad prose, let him try 
his hand at composing in class under 
the supervision of the teacher an ex- 
tended want ad (forty to sixty 
words) offering for sale some famil- 
iar object: the family car, dog, or TV 
set. Or he might try to rent the 
spare room at home or boldly adver- 
tise the home itself for sale. Diffi- 
cult and frequently frustrating yet 
certainly educational is this task of 
trying to describe things that have 
been under one’s nose half a lifetime. 

Because of its brevity the want ad 
calls attention more sharply than 
longer pieces of writing to the total 
effect of a composition. Has the main 
purpose of the composition been ac- 
complished? Does the ad arouse the 
reader’s curiosity and awaken in him 
a desire to buy the article or hire the 
person’s With so few 
words involved the teacher can de- 
cide almost at a glance if the student 
without falsification 


services ? 


has assembled 
the 
writer or clarinet. 
effect by reading representative stu- 
dent want ads to the class and hav- 
ing them analyze their reactions. 
From his sheaf of corrected papers 
the teacher can also demonstrate the 
necessity of careful arrangement of 
material. One paper reads, “Wanted 
position as teacher in rural area. Must 
be on good road. Have First Grade 


chief selling points of his type- 
Test for overall 
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Elementary Certificate and five 
years’ teaching experience.” Get the 
class to suggest some better way to 
use the important opening position. 
Soon a voice will point out the need 
of getting a strong selling point to 
the front: ‘Teacher with five years’ 
experience and First Grade Elemen- 
tary Certificate wishes position in a 
rural school on a good road.” 
Dutifully teachers of composition 
discourse on the connotations of 
associations that 


words, of the en- 


twine words with human emotions, 
with hates and fears, 
They point out the dif- 


trains of thoughts 


loves and re- 
sentments. 
ferences in the 
and feelings aroused by such closely 
related words as thin and skinny, fat 
Yet to students 
these explanations are 
falderal, 
creatures writing 
but of no worth to a sophomore try- 
sell Aunt Minnie’s 


and obese. most 
academic 
elfish 


a rose 


perhaps of use to 
a sonnet to 
ing to refriger- 
ator. 
Evaluation 

The corrected want ads will sup- 
ply enough examples to dispell these 
lazy prejudices. Some students will 
“ee » 
used 
“small 


invariably employ phrases like 


Underwood typewriter,” 
house,” “slightly used television set,” 


and ‘“‘second-hand suit.” Explore the 


associations awakened in the minds 


of class members by the word sec- 
ond-hand. Up will come memories of 
clothes, of dusty, 


decaying little 


hand-me-down 
rickety furniture, of 
shops presided over by doddering old 
Probably the want 
to change the phrases to read “1952 
“two-bed- 


nen. class will 


Underwood typewriter,” 
“almost new television 
The 


admonition to consider the connota- 


room house,” 


set,’ and “two-trouser suit.” 
tions of words may now sound more 
convincing. 

But best of all the corrected want 
ads furnish one with ammunition to 
be used in the unrelenting war against 
wordiness. Of course, brevity must 
never be gained by omitting essen- 
tial paper the 
reader gets no clue to the sex of the 


information. In one 


bulldog put up for sale. In another 
he does not know if 
or both should apply for 


men or women 
“the attrac- 
room.” 


tive second-floor 


On the other hand, the tendency of 
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much money has been saved by the 
shortenings. Frequently one will be 
able to announce triumphantly, “If 
you want that ad to appear three 
tines, the class revision will save you 
thirty-five cents!” 

After the explanations and discus- 
sions, return the corrected papers to 
the students and ask them to examine 
work critically. And what 
Why have them write another 


most papers is to employ superfluous 
words. The “1954 Ford convertible 
yellow in color” does not suffer by 
becoming a “yellow 1954 Ford con- 
vertible.” And the dog that is “used 
to being in the house and is very 
may readily be reduced to the 
Since many 


clean” 
status of “housebroken.” 
newspapers calculate charges on the 
basis of the number of words used 
(others employ the line in figuring), 
one can often determine just how 


their 
next? 
want ad. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 223 of the February issue. 


the 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City College of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the Management Institute, 


Division of 


eneral Educotion and Extension Services, New York University 





THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER IN THE PRESENT MALAISE 


The educational world, from ele- 
mentary school to university, is dis- 
turbed by the ever-increasing number 
of students. On the college level this 
increase is partly due to the granting 
of educational opportunities to vet- 
erans and partly to the growing ac- 
ceptance of the principle that in a de- 
education .is_ the 


mocracy higher 


birthright of everyone. Below the 
college level the increase is due to 
the large number of births during 


World War II. 


on the lower educational levels will 


The age group now 
invade the colleges a few years hence 
and place additional pressure on col 
facilities. 


lege 


The Problem of Higher Education 
for All 


[ think most accounting teachers 
have found that the increase in their 
classes has tended to lower standards. 
This is so not only because the 
classes have become unwieldy but al 
so because of the lack of ability on 
the part of a considerable portion of 
the students to do work on the co! 
lege level. We teachers are not sure 
just where on the lower level to place 
the blame for this lack of abilitv. 
It is, however, obvious that most of 
the students coming into our classes 
are not properly equipped. 

Not only are the students lacking 
in fundamental preparation, such as 
in the three R’s, but their minds ap- 
pear to be too undeveloped to follow 
even a simple exposition without vis- 
ual aids. Time and again I have been 
requested to “write it on the board” 
so they might copy the matter un- 
der discussion into their notebooks. 
They appear to be accustomed to 
memorize predigested material. To 
think out anything for themselves is 
beyond their ken. 

The situation struck me _ forcibly 
several years ago when I gave the 
first quiz in one of my classes in 
the manner to which I had through 
the years become accustomed. I was 
shocked to find that I could hardly 
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Ne be ly seemed able 


to answer a question pertaining to a 


pass anyone. 


subject thoroughly covered in the 
course if the question was asked in 
different 
they had committed to 
realized then and there that I had to 


words from those which 


memory. 1] 


adopt an entirely different technique 
in my conduct of the course. 

I have also found that much of the 
text material is unsatisfactory under 
present conditions, especially in the 
basic courses. The underlying as 
sumption made by the writers of ac 
counting texts is that the student in 


tends to become a certified public 
accountant and therefore needs prep 
for the C.P.A. 


The books are consequently loaded 


aration examination 
with tricky material of no value to 
those not preparing for the C.P.A. 
examination. A_ siapler presenta 


tion is needed. 


What Is To Be Done? 


Some teachers are dismaved by the 


prevailing order. They feel that as 


matters stand none of the students 


gets out of his colleve courses what 
he should. The 
that 


for none.” 


popular slogan is 


“education for all is education 


They are inclined to 
mourn the passing of the days when 
college education was available only 


to a comparatively few who were 
adequately prepared to pursue the 
courses to advantage. There is much 
in this point of view In those days 


college teaching was a_ relatively 


simple matter. But higher education 
for the masses is here to stay. So 
let’s face it. 

Although we must accept the man 
date that higher education shall be 
available to all, it does not follow that 
we must continue to expose young 
people to disciplines for which they 
We. shall 


eliminate those who cannot profit by 


are unsuited. have to 
however, is 
not an Aptitude tests 
have been tried and found wanting. 


such exposure. This, 


easy task. 


Several years ago the American In- 


stitute of Accountants made such 
tests available to colleges but soon 
discontinued them. This not 


mean that we should not continue to 


rat eS 


seek ways and means of measuring 
ability. We should. I merely want 
to point out that we have not as yet 
found appropriate ways and means. 
Preparation for Teaching 


Until now the study of teaching 


techniques has not been considered 4 


necessary part of the education of a 


prospective college teacher. It is as- 
that his audience will have 


sumed 


minds with sufficient preparatory 
training to be able to learn for them 
selves; that the college teacher needs 
only to be able to render a clear pre 
sentation of his subject Since fact 
presentation is regarded as the only 
function of the college teacher, the 


notion has developed that he should 


zo to the highest level in the accumu 


factual knowledge and 


lation of 
therefore, proceed to the 


should, 

highest colle ge degree that of doctor. 
Because of the changed conditions 

it is now imperative for the colleg 

teacher to have a knowledge of teach 

ing techniques. It might, according 


ly, be suggested that the prospectivs 


college teacher proceed to work fora 
doctor’s degree in the field of educa 
schools of 


offer 


Unfortunately, 
little to 


tion. 


education have him 


since they have devoted themselves 
entirely to the preparation of teach 
ers for the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

The basic principles of teaching, of 
course, apply to all levels. However, 
because of the different nature of the 


subject matter on the college level, 
particularly in the professional fields 
it is to be expected that the prepara 
tion for such teaching would of 
necessity be different from that on 
the lower levels. It is, therefore, 
my considered opinion that it would 
be well for schools of education to 
proceed at once to develop courses 
college 


the 


schools, 


of study for prospective 


teachers, in conjunction with 


graduate and professional 
and that such courses of study be pur- 
sued by them instead of the present 
which in no 


work for the doctorate 


way prepares them for teaching, 





RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS OF 
BUSINESS TEACHERS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 
(EXCLUDING CHICAGO)... 


Ph. D. Thesis 


Northwestern University 
by JAMES FRANCIS GIFFIN 


Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


3usiness teachers have the same variety 
of community interests as citizens gener- 
ally; they are very much like teachers in 
general in the number and kinds of affili- 
ations with community organizations. Ex- 
cept for the church, the majority of busi- 
ness teacher participations lie in the activi- 
ties of the organizations closely associated 
with their workday world. 

Business teachers of Illinois are not or- 
ganization leaders as such. The mean 
number of memberships in’ community or- 
ganizations was four, the mean number of 
leadership positions was one. About 14 
per cent of the teachers reported member- 
ship in no community organizations what- 
ever, but slightly more than half of the 
teachers had never been officers or spon- 
sors of any community organizations. 

Almost half the business teachers have 
experienced employment of some kind in 
the community. About 11 per cent have 
served in an advisory capacity to businesses 
or have been owners of businesses. 

About one-fourth of the business teach- 
ers have served their communities as chair- 
of various charitable efforts, special 
few of the 


men 
events or campaigns, but very 
teachers have had any part in community 
government. 

The majority of the business teachers 
feel that too much time is required for 
school work to permit them to participate 
more extensively in community affairs, and 
the majority of the teachers wish to par- 
ticipate in more community activities. Most 
of them feel that participation contributes 
somewhat to teaching effectiveness, There 
is little evidence of the use of pressure to 
induce participation by business teachers. 
Most business teachers feel that they are 
left pretty much alone, or are sought for 
participation on an equal basis of work 
and play. 

By a small margin of preference, TIli- 
nois business teachers feel that social, civic 
and service organizations are the most pro- 
fessionally profitable avenues of contact 
with businessmen. They feel that contacts 
with the community are of greatest benefit 
in helping them to know parents and 
pupils as individuals. 

The majority of business teachers feel 
they enjoy a moderate to high level of 
prestige in the communities where they 
teach, yet almost half of them are not 
sufficiently satisfied in their communities 
to want to remain there indefinitely. Al- 
most half of the business teachers feel 
that their pre-service training helped some 
—but could have done more—in preparing 
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them for community relationships, and 
about one-third of the teachers felt that 
such training had been left entirely to 
chance. A good many of them presented 
definite ideas as to how preparation for 
community relationships could be improved. 
The data for the study were obtained 
from questionnaires returned by 370 high 
school business teachers in Illinois. A 
number of personal interviews were made 
to supplement the results of the survey. 


BASIC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS ABOUT 
THE AMERICAN BUSINESS SYSTEM 
WHICH BUSINESS EXECUTIVES BELIEVE 
EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW ... 


D.B.A. Thesis 
Indiana University 


by GLENN D. OVERMAN 


Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The programs and materials of 
having well-developed programs of 
nomic education were studied to determine 
the concepts or viewpoints about the Amer- 
ican business system being emphasized by 
industry. The opinions of 268 top execu- 
tives were obtained concerning the impor- 
tance in the understanding of 49 concepts 
which were frequently included. 


firms 
eco- 


The study disclosed that business execu- 
tives are sincerely interested in promoting 
a better understanding of and an appreci- 
ation for the American business system. 
There is considerable difference of opinion 
among the business executives on many 
ideas now being taught in industry-spon- 
Concepts taught in edu- 
cational and recommended by 
executives do not provide a complete 
source of economic education, The achieve- 
ments of business are stressed, but the 
shortcomings of business either are ignored 
or are not emphasized, 


sored programs. 
programs 


Some of the concepts recommended by 
business men may convey inaccurate or 
biased points of view. Industrial leaders 
attach little importance to several con- 
cepts which receive great emphasis in high- 
school and college courses in economic 
principles. Conversely, the concepts re- 
ceiving the greatest emphasis in industrial 
programs and in the recommendations of 
business executives are often given little 
attention in academic economic courses. 
Concepts emphasized in specific programs 
are often determined by the motives which 
prompted the firm to introduce economic 
education. 

Industry-sponsored economic education 
programs which have been developed 
through research by business firms in co- 
operation with educational institutions or 
professional research organizations provide 
more comprehensive presentations of basic 
economic principles than do programs de- 
veloped by business firms alone. Through 
both experience and research, industry 
sponsored programs are being constantly 
improved. 


A SURVEY OF THE DEGREE OF ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF CERTAIN MAJOR ISSUES IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION BY BUSINESS 
TEACHERS IN THIRD-CLASS PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Ed. D. Thesis 
Pennsylvania State College 


by JOHN F. HANNA 


Senior High School 
State College, Penna. 


A study of fundamental issues in busi- 
ness education, as viewed by leaders in 
business education, was made by Carlos Ky 
Hayden? in 1950. The study investigated 
related research and, in many respects, 
parallels one completed by J. Marshall 
Hanna® in 1939. 

Hayden suggested as further research 
that a study be made to determine the con- 
flict in opinion between these selected lead- 
ers in business education and the business 
education teachers in the field. The pur- 


pose of this study was to determine the 


degree of acceptance of certain major 
issues in business education by the business 
teachers in third-class public-school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania. 

Check-sheets similar to those used by 
Hayden were mailed to 163 third-class 
schools. 125 completed questionnaires, com- 
prising responses from 479 teachers (76.6 
percent of the schools), were returned. 

Almost all (more than 90 percent) of 
the business-education leaders and business 
teachers were in agreement on each of the 
following: (1) The purpose and functions 
of business education in the secondary 
school are sufficiently different from those 
of other phases of secondary education to 
justify a business education department 
head. (2) Office practice should be broadly 
conceived to include not only machine in- 
struction but also a study of office func- 
tions and procedures. 

A large majority (from 67 to 89 per- 
cent) of the business education leaders and 
business teachers were in agreement on 
each of the following: (1) Business edu- 
cation has no one primary objective—it is 
both vocational and general education. (2) 
The secondary school has the right to prac- 
tice some form of selectivity for admission 
(3) Busi- 


school 


to vocational business courses. 
ness education in the secondary 
should pursue a policy of developing 
courses within the department for the “low 
ability’ group, which will not only provide 
vocational training for the lower level ot 
store and office positions but which will 
also develop personal-use and _ social-eco- 
nomic values. (4) An effective vocational 
business training program can be provided 
in the secondary school without a program 
of supervised work-experience, but a better 
program can be provided with supervised 
work-experience. (5) On-the-job  train- 
ing is equally essential in both the dis- 
tributive and office phases of business edu- 
cation fora well-planned high school voca- 
tional training program. 


1Carlos K. Hayden, ‘‘Major Issues in Business 
Education,”” Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, 
Ohio State University, 1950. 

2J. Marshall Hanna, ‘Conflicting Viewpoints 
in the field of Secondary School Business Edu- 
cation,’’ Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, New 
York University, 1939. 
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(6) Work-experience within the school 
has sufficient vocational value to warrant 
the inclusion of it as a part of the voca- 
tional program. (7) Elementary book- 
keeping in the secondary school should be 
offered late in the business education pro- 
gram—IlIlth or 12th grade. (8- The trend 
toward one year of bookkeeping is desir- 
able in the small high school (fewer than 
four business teachers). On the other 
hand, it is not a desirable trend in the 
large schools (four or more business teach- 
ers). (9) The office practice course in the 
secondary school has a dual function; that 
is, it should be both a new-skill learning 
course and an integrating course of previ- 
ously acquired skills and knowledges. (10) 
The needs of stenographic and non-steno- 
graphic students in the secondary school 
are sufficiently similar so that the needs 
of both groups could be met through a 
common office practice course. 

(11) The clerical training program in the 


high school should be designed so as to 
meet the needs and interests of all stu- 
dents desiring to prepare for clerical work 
irrespective of their abilities. (12) In 
order to have adequate time for steno- 
graphic training in the secondary school, 
shorthand should be started in the eleventh 
grade. (13) Typewriting should precede 
beginning shorthand in the secondary 
school. (14) Shorthand _ transcription 
training in the secondary school should be 
delayed until the student has acquired a 
reasonably high degree of skill in short- 
hand, typewriting, and English. (15) 
There should be a separate period in the 
secondary school that is devoted exclu- 
sively to transcription training. 

(16) The first semester of beginning 
typewriting in the secondary school should 
be devoted primarily to developing a basic 
skill in using the typewriter as an efficient 
straight-matter writing tool with some 
problem-solving exercises toward the end 
of the semester. (17) Beginning type- 


writing for business students in the sec- 
ondary school should be offered at the 10th 
grade level. (18) In those schools that 
have only one typewriting room, the room 
should be equipped with all standard makes 
of typewriters. (19) Typewriting in the 
secondary school should carry a full unit 
of credit the same as any other business 
subject (20) The content of a first- 
semester course in personal-use typewriting 
should not differ from the content of a 
course in vocational typewriting. 

Due to limitation of space, generaliza 
tions on which the majority (from 50 
to 66 per cent) of the business education 
leaders and business teachers tend toward 
agreement will not be listed in this resumé; 
nor are the areas in which both groups 
expressed differences of opinion. These 
do appear, however, in a published abstract, 
the supply of which is limited. Those in 
terested may obtain a copy by writing to 
Dr. Hanna or to the editor of this column 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Specialized courses in improvement of instruction in 
basic business subjects, teaching of bookkeeping, 
teaching of typewriting, research in business educa- 
tion, and seminar in business education. Subject 
matter courses in advertising and marketing, com- 
merce, economics, business law, accounting, business 
statistics, and English in business practice. 


Economic Education Workshop — June 13 to July |. 


Extensive program of recreational and entertainment 
activities, 


Moderate living expenses and instructional fees. 


for bulletins address: 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 


Room 103-A Burrowes Building 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


1855-1955 
A Century 


Service 


Of Educational 


FORTY-FIFTH 


SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers 


Teachers, school principals and superintendents 
are offered a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in the Summer Sessions 
for 1955. Whether you require training for certi- 
fication or are a candidate for a degree, courses 
are ideally suited to your needs. 


PRE-SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 6 TO JUNE 24 
REGULAR SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 
POST-SESSION—SESSIONS AUGUST 8 TO AUGUST 26 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1955 Summer Sessions, Address: Office of the 
Registrar, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





1955 SUMMER SESSION AT U.S.C. 


. . June 20 —- July 30 
. . August | —- August 27 


Six-weeks Session . 


Four-weeks Session . 


Two Workshops for Business Teachers— 
. » » Cooperative Business Experience Workshop 


. . « Typewriting Workshop with Demonstration Class 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES: Advanced Problems of Instruction Courses in 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, General Business Subjects, Office 
Practice; Newer Developments in Business Education; Practicum in 
Business Education; Master’s Project Seminar; Advanced Seminar in 
Business Education. 


SUBJECT-MATTER COURSES IN COMMERCE: Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Office Appliances; Records Control; Office Management; General Business; 
Marketing; Retailing; Finance; Transportation. 


For further information and Bulletin, write to: Dr. A.C. Fries 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished business school. Summer 
term starts June 6 and June 13. 

Learn accounting in our summer school or study by corre- 
spondence through A.I.B. Home Study Department. There is an 
enormous demand for accountants in the business world. Write 
today for information. Address 


E. O. FENTON, President 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Grand at Tenth, Des Moines, lowa 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN. THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 





AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. !., New York 





NATIONAL TAPE REPOSITORY AT KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


The designated filing place for the best 
educational tape recordings in the United 
States is now the National Tape Reposi- 
tory at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Dr. Ralph H. Hall is acting co-ordinator 
of the Kent State University audio-visual 
aids center. 

Fourteen educational organizations have 
selected what they regard as their best 
programs and have deposited master tapes 
in the repository so that ‘duplicate record- 
ings may be made upon request. 

Making a copy of any master is a sim- 
ple process. All a teacher has to do is 
send a recl of blank sound-recording tape 


to the repository, along with an order 


blank for the particular program. When 
the tape arrives, it is placed in a magnetic 
field for thorough erasure. Then the reel 
is put on a recording machine, the master 
tape is placed on another, and the record- 
ing is made. Art, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, conservation, literature, science, 
social studies, history, and music are only 
a few of the subjects for which tapes are 
available. 
Catalogs listing 
brief content descriptions can be ordered 
from the NEA office in Washington, D. C. 
In the first month of operation, 296 pro- 
grams of 15 minutes each were sent out 
and 74 others which were 30 minutes each. 


programs and giving 


TAPE RECORDER GUIDE SERIES 


\ practical how-to-do-it manual for re- 
cording fans, The Revere Tape Recorder 
Guide, is now available for the more than 
million tape recorder owners. 

The first of its kind in the fast-growing 
tape field, the guide is a non- 
technical book, amateur, 
telling him how 
equipment and avoid common errors. While 
nanual is aimed primarily at owners 
sery iceable 


recorder 


written for the 
to get the most out of his 


this 
of Revere recoraers, it will be 
to all tape recorder users 

Many 
tape recorder at home 
ness and education are detailed, including 
practice, 


practical uses for the 


as well as in busi- 


new and 


dictation, voice training, music 


making sound effects, and sound tracks for 
silent pictures. The 127-page, pocket-size 
profusely illustrated with photo- 
giaphs and easy to follow diagrams of 
assistance to new recorder owners. 

Author of the book is Dr. Kenneth J. 
Tydings, who is well-known in the photo- 
graphic field for his camera guide books. 

The Revere Tape Recorder Guide is the 
first in a series which Tydings Book Pub- 
lishing, Inc., is scheduling for publication 
during 1955. It will be followed by guides 
to the other leading tape re- 
is available in radio, 


be i yk is 


makes of 
corders, The book 
camera, book, mus‘c and department stores. 
Price is $1.95 


CATALOGUE OF CORONET FILMS 


Chicago, has annonced 


1955-1956 catalogue 


Films 


its new 


( oronet 
the r< le; se of 
of 16mm sound motion pictures for educa 
tional use. It is available without charge 
to schools and other training institutions. 

The 96-page, four-color catalogue de- 
scribes 603 teaching films, most of which 
are available in full color as well as black 
and-w! 
sequence from films for kindergarten and 
the primary grades through the intermedi- 
including spe- 


rite. These are presented in logical 


ate grades and high school 
cial mention of desirable films for use in 
college courses, 


teacher-education, other 


and for adult education, 


Fiim listings include a brief description 
and the length of each subject, the subject 
areas and grade levels in which each film 
may be used most effectively, and identifi- 
cation of the educational collaborator 

A complete alphabetical listing of all 
Coronet films, with page reference to the 
descriptions in the catalogue, appears in 
the back of the book. 

A free copy of the catalogue of up-to- 
date educational films in natural color or 
black-and-white may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Sales Department, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


FILM TELLS STORY OF MUTUAL FUNDS 


Now available for showing to profes- 
sional groups throughout the country with- 
out charge is the newly-produced sound- 
color motion picture dramatization of the 
story of mutual investing in the United 
States. 

The professionally-produced film, titled 
Your Share In America, portrays in vigor- 
ous and fast-moving style the dynamic 
growth, benefits and concepts of mutual 
investing. It closes with some behind-the- 
scenes shots of operations at one of the 
nation's leading mutual funds. Running 
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time is 18 minutes. 

Your Share In America—the first sound- 
color documentary on mutual funds ever 
to be produced—is an educational presen- 
tation of Wellington Company, sponsors 
of the $400 million Wellington Fund. 
Copies of the film have been placed by the 
Company in certain film libraries to facili- 
tate showings on a national scale. How- 
ever, professional groups may arrange for 
showings by writing directly to Wellington 
Company, 1630 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 


“Always Makes a | 


1 
/ 
; 
j 
J 


MODEL 70 


$195.00 


(plus tex) 


MODEL 76 
ELECTRIC 


+{2y0t CONQUEROR 
SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 
with ALL the features... 


@ Print 120 or more copies per minute. 

@ Print 1 to 5 colors, in one operation. 

@ For sharp, clean, copies Conqueror 
features include—Raise-and-Lower Con- 
trol . . . Adjustable Fluid Control... 
Built-in Reset Counter .. . Pressure Con- 
trol . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


she Heyer Conqueror Model 76, Spirit of ‘76 
gives you for the first time “push-button” 
automatic electric duplicating . . . gives you 
complete freedom from manual effort. 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1839 S. Kostner Ave. Chicago 23, Illinois 
Quality Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 





TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


lf you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 








DICTATION 
RECORDS 


More Play for Less 


90 $3.50 


For any shorthand, 5-record series: 60-70, 
80-90, 100-110, 120-130, 140-150 wpm, 45 min. 
previewed, sustained dictation each side. Un- 
breakable vinylite, high-fidelity, 10-in. micro- 
groove. Use on 3-speed player. 


Minutes, 
ea. record 


Send today for information 


HERMAN MILLER DICTATION RECORDS 
2601 W. Olympic, Lb, A. 6, Calif. 
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Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 





A new development by A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, makes it possible to pro- 
duce as many stencilized signatures as de- 
sired from one original. Each signature 
only costs a few cents. 

With a supply on hand, signatures can 
be used as needed. Simply cut one from 
a sheet of signatures obtained from a 
mimeograph products supplier and patch it 
into the stencil to be mimeographed. 

It is claimed that the technique is a big 
help to a secretary when her employer 
can’t be reached. It also saves the trouble 
of frequent signing of stencils. 


a 


Attitude—altitude—One spells the other 
Although education, experience, and_per- 
sonality count a lot in getting a job, they 
play a secondary role to attitude, ability, 
and initiative in advancement after one is 
hired, according to Just Between Office 
Girls, made available to management by 
the Bureau of Business Practice, New 
London, Connecticut. 


vl 

Business organizations now use closed 
circuit television to enable them to have 
“face-to-face” -talks with thousands of 
workers in branch offices. Large corpora- 
tions spend millions of dollars for their 
annual conventions. The cost of a 10-city 
TV hookup is around $10,000, while a 
nation-wide coverage of up to 150 cities 
costs about $75,000 


Nearly half of the 
alumni do not have wills. 
chances of bequests to 


alumni. 


Europe, North America, Australia and 
New Zealand use about 150 Ibs. of paper 
a year per person. The rest of the world 
uses only 5 Ibs. per person a year. 


\~ 


A checkup of 34 million individual U. S. 
tax returns revealed 750,000 errors in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and 


division. 
\ 

The Equitable Security Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware, recently con- 
ducted its “Bankers for a Day” program 
in which 20 high school juniors spent the 
day in study groups with bank officials and 
in working as tellers, bookkeepers, inter- 
viewers, etc. Their observations and con- 
clusions were then reported to other stu- 
dents in their business education and social 
studies classes. 

al 


Several school systems in the United 
States give or are planning to give their 
teachers special training in budgeting, life 
insurance, investments and other phases of 
money management, according to the 
Committee for Financial Security Educa- 


nation’s college 
This lessens the 
colleges from 
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tion. Money looms large as a high school 
student problem, for many students have 
surprisingly large earned from 
summer, part-time and Saturday jobs. The 
special teacher training will help in pre- 
paring units in money management and 
financial security for the own 


school systems. 


Despite the phenomenal increase in the 
production of automatic office equipment, 
there is still a great demand for the human 
office worker. According to the Bureau of 
Census, nearly eight million men and 
women were in clerical work in April, 
1954. This represents an increase of 64 
per cent over 1940. One out of every eight 
persons in the United States is employed 


incomes 


teachers’ 


in a clerical job of some sort. Stenogra- 
phers, typists, and secretaries make up the 
largest group @f clerical workers; book- 
keepers and ca%hiers, the second largest; 
which is 


and the miscellaneous 
larger than both of these groups combined, 
includes many types of specialized clerical 


group, 


workers, as well as general office workers. 
a 

General Electric Co. has announced that 

in 1955 it will match, dollar for dollar, any 

$1,000—an employee makes 

GE employs an esti- 

from 540 


gift—up to 
to his alma mater. 
mated 23,000 college graduates 
institutions. 

The purpose of the plan is to encourage 
individual gifts. GE board chairman, 
Philip D. Reed, points out that any col- 
lege graduate took more value from his 
school than he invested in it as a student, 
for the cost of a college education is not 
more than half covered by the tuition 
paid. He feels that both the graduate and 
his company get the benefits of this educa- 
tion and should join in the support of the 
school concerned. 





100% 


The sixth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
already adopted in all states that have made recent adop- 
tions, including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Missis- 
sippi (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (multiple), 
North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), Idaho 
(cobasal), Florida (basal), Texas (multiple), Kansas (mul- 


tiple), and Tennessee (multiple). 


PLU 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand 
schools including the senior high schools of Milwaukee, 


Syracuse, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Phoenix, and many other cities. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition—By Lessenberry and Crawford 


It is on the approved list in many other cities where it is 
used in the majority of the schools. In states where it is 
adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it is used in the 
vast majority of the schools and closely approaching 100 


per cent in most of these states. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 








COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 

If you are looking for a good position in the 
Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. En- 
roll now. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


35th YEAR 


706 South Fourth Street. 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Clinton, lowa 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
REPUTATION | 


A NATIONAL 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
LubLock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


DED 
s* mw “%& 
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“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year 


Bohnke-Walkor 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1122 S.W. Stark, Portiand 5, Oregon 


NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 


L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 








GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nettleton 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohliffs, President 








HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
° and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, re. Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration. 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 

Catalogue on request 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 





PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 


A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Aoocenion, Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 





One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 


* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Lf? Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
STRAYER ec: 


Col. 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U. S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 





of Accountancy 
of Sec'y Training 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Bay City, and Detroit 


Bulletin on request 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capito! Ave. Houston, Texas 


TIFFIN UNIVERSITY 
Established 1918 
Degree courses in Commerce and Finance 
2 year courses in Accounting, 
Business Administration, and Executive Secretary. 
Richard C. Pfieffer, President 
Olive Parmenter, Dean 


Remmele Building Tiffin, Ohio 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


. 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





First in Shreveport—Since 1900 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 

Machines and Related Subjects 
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NEW MATERIALS 


The selection of the proper ribbons for 
typewriters, adders and calculators, tabu- 
lating machines, and teletype and address- 
ing machines for specific jobs is described 
in a new 6-page “pocket encyclopedia” by 
Remington Rand Inc. The differences in 
silk, nylon, and cotton ribbons are briefly 
covered in the folder. 

Written in an easy-to-read, question and 
answer format, the new booklet takes the 
mystety out of buying business machines 
ribbons. Without trying to confound the 
reader with technical jargon, it gives the 
many plus advantages of silk, nylon and 
coiton: fabric ribbons for specific business 
machines and jobs, 

A special insert sheet delves into the 
proper selection and performances of car- 
bon paper ribbons and special formula 
fabric ribbons for photographic processes 
and offset reproductions. 

Copies of the new folder and insert sheet 
—RSR-291 and RSR-296—are available 
at Remington Rand sales offices in all prin- 
cipal cities or by writing Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


7 


Publication of a revised edition of Your 
Opportunities in Management, a vocational 
guidance booklet that has reached a school 
circulation of 750,000 since its appearance, 
was announced recently by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The 32- 
page, two-color, illustrated pamphlet is 
part of a series designed to assist high 
school and college teachers, students, and 
career-minded young people who have al- 
ready left school. 

Your Opportunities in Management out- 
lines the pivotal role of management in 
today’s business world and describes. the 
many career opportunities offered by this 
growing field. 

Other titles in the NAM _ vocational 
guidance series are: Your Future Is What 
You Make It, Your Opportunities in 
Science and Engineering, Your Opportuni- 
ties in Distribution, Your Career in Teach- 
ing, and Working Together. 

The series has received wide commenda- 
tion from business leaders, teachers and 
guidance counselors. Individual titles are 
prepared with the aid of committees of 
specialists from industry and education. 
Copies are available from the NAM’s 
Education Department, 2 East 48th St., 
New York 17. 


~~ 


An attractive little booklet titled “Work- 
ing in an Office” is now available from the 
National Office Management Association, 
free for the asking. It is written for high 
school students, designed to create some 
interest on their part in considering seri- 
ously career work in the field of office em- 
ployment. 

The cartoons help to describe the need 
for office employees and to classify the 
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types of jobs open to high school gradu- 
ates. In conclusion some of the duties of 
office workers are listed. Forty thousand 
of these booklets have been distributed 
since last Spring when they were first pub- 
lished. 

Write National Office Management As- 
sociation, 132 West Chelten Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pennsylvania for as many copies 
as you need. Some of your eighth. grade 
students might be interested ; they are mak- 
ing important decisions at this time of the 
year. 


~~ 


Do you have a question about new office 
equipment? Perhaps you that 
piece of literature about the new machine 
you thought you wanted. Machine Equip- 
ment for Efficient Office Operation will 
help you. 

Prepared by the College Registrars and 
Admissions Officers Association, this book- 
let is also a good reference source for the 
business teacher. Described and classified 
by manufacturer is equipment for cor- 
respondence, duplicating, identification, 
microfilm, photocopying, and punched 
cards. 

Copies may be secured from Nelson M. 
Parkhurst, Associate Registrar, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, for $1. 


have lost 


For a practical and challenging step-by 
step guide for setting up a money marage 
ment plan, write for the 36-page illustrated 
booklet, Money Management, Your Bud- 
get. It is available for 10 cents, to cover 
mailing and handling costs, from the Con- 
sumer Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


uw 


Write to the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad Street, New York, New York, 
for Investment Facts about Common Stock 
and Cash Dividends, Investing Is Every- 
body's Business, and How and Why People 
Buy Stocks. 


YW 


Facts Regarding the Teaching of the 
Stenograph in the Public High School, 
and other information about machine short- 
hand may be obtained from Stenographic 
Machines, ‘nc., 318 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


a 


A 56-page booklet, You Can Write Bet- 
ter Letters, is published by the Bureau of 
Business Practice, National Foremen’s In- 
stitute, Inc.. New London, Connecticut. 





What teachers are saying about 


GREGG TYPING 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. 
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“The Timed Writing Scales save ten per 
cent of every class period, too . 


“Those ready-to-use tests .. .”’ 
“Part Two reads like a story .. .”’ 
Write your newest Gregg office today 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 


NEW SERIES 


by Rowe and Lloyd 


“The accuracy controls...” 


“. , . they really master 
numbers .. .” 


“Students like 
tabulation now... 


” 


“Those Reviews ... 
I’m sold on the 
diagrams!”’ 


“This year we had to 
boost our grading 

” 
standards. 


” 
. 


Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal St. 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. 
London E.C, 4, 95 Farringdon St. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


EBTA 

In the February number of this maga- 
zine the program for the April convention 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation was outlined. All meetings are to 
be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 6-9. The 
theme of the 1955 convention is “Today’s 
3usiness and the 3 R’s.” 

Dr. Raymon Kistler, well-known church- 
man, lecturer, author, and educator, will be 


the key-note speaker at the first general 


session of the convention on Thursday 
afternoon. Dr, Kistler, president of Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, has 
chosen as his theme, “Teaching the Busi- 
ness of Living.” He is a_ stimulating, 
thought provoking, entertaining speaker 
and his key-note address will set a high 
tone for the convention. 

“The 5 in ’55” is the subject chosen by 
the banquet speaker, Bryon Blalock, The 
Borden Company, Marshall, Texas. He is 
known throughout the nation as the East 
Texas humorist with “a head full of home- 
spun wisdom and philosophy” and as “the 
speaker with a laugh a minute.” 

Teachers who wish to arrange special 
trips while attending the convention should 
contact Adele Frisbie, Chairman, Hospi- 
tality Committee, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


CBEA 


Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., Bishop Mc- 
Donnell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, president of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association, has announced 
an interesting program for the tenth annual 
convention of the group, which will be 
held in conjunction with the National 
Catholic Education Association meetings at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 13 and 14. Sister 
Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, is the Gen- 
eral Chairman of the convention. She is 
Chairman of the Eastern Unit. 

Wednesday will be devoted to meetings 
of the National Executive Board and the 
Editorial Board, 

Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., and Rev. Mar- 
tin F. Henneberry, S.J., director of the 
School of Business Administration, St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
will speak at the General Session on 
Thursday morning. The toastmaster for 
the luncheon meeting will be Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., National Vice-Presi- 
dent of the CBEA, St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota, and the speaker will 
be Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Diocese of Brooklyn. 

For Thursday afternoon, there are 
scheduled sectional meetings for discussion 
of CBEA objectives on the high school 
level and on the college level. The chair- 
man of the high school panel discussion is 
Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York and the chairman of the college 
panel discussion is Sister M. Athanasia, 
C.S.J., National Secretary of the CBEA, 
Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts. 
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Other Meetings During EBTA Convention 


The following events have been arranged 
by various groups for Philadelphia at the 
time of the Eastern Teachers Business 
Association convention at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

Thursday, April 7 

Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by pri- 
vate business schools, under the direction 
of Donald J. Post, with H. D. Hopkins 
as chairman. 

Friday, April & 

New York State College for Teachers 
(Aibany) Breakfast. 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon. Make reserva- 
tions with Mina Johnson, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Rider College Luncheon. Make reserva- 
tions with Alfred Brown, Rider College, 
Trenton 9, New Jersey. 

Salem Teachers College Luncheon. Make 
reservations with Lucie Chiesson, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts. 

New York University Tea. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner, sponsored by 
Chi Chapter of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Make reservations with Elizabeth 
Levy, Mastbaum  Vocational-Technical 
School, Frankford and Allegheny Avenues, 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania. 

Saturday, April 9 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast for Teachers College Alumni, 
Students, and Friends. Make reservations 
with Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. 


Pi Omega Pi Award 

Gamma Nu Chapter at Georgia State 
College for Women Milledgeville, Geor- 
gia, earned the Pi Omega Pi Chapter 
Award for 1954. Dr. Audrey Dempsey, 
National Organizer, presented the award. 
The plan for the Awards System is based 
on reports to the National Council mem- 
bers, publications, and projects. 


Gamma Nu is the third chapter to win 
this award. The first two winners were 
Beta Kappa Chapter at East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina and 
Eta Chapter at North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas. 


Artypists Convention 


The first meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Artypists was held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on December 29 and was 
attended by an enthusiastic group of people 
who are interested in drawing, painting 
and sketching on the typewriter. 

Julius Nelson, sponsor of the Inter- 
national Artyping Contest and nationally 
known for his outstanding work in the 
field of Artyping, was the principal speak- 
er. R. J. Belanger, well known Artypist, 
discussed his method of making pictures 
and Wilma Dieckmann, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, demonstrated one of 
her own methods of making designs. 

On display at the meeting were examples 
of typewriter art, some of which have ap- 
peared in this magazine. 


New National Business Entrance Tests 


A new revised series, No. 19-50, of the 
National Business Entrance Tests will be 
available for use in Official Test Centers 
beginning April 1. This is the second in a 
series of equated forms prepared under the 
direction of a nationally-known profes- 
sional test construction expert for the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests. 

The National Business Entrance Tests 
are sponsored jointly as a non-profit pro- 
fessional service to business educators and 
businessmen by the United Business Educa- 
tion Association and the National Office 
Management Association. The test items 
are prepared by competent specialists in 
each area tested — people who are now 
teaching the skills included in the tests. All 
test items are subjected to adequate try- 
outs and statistical treatment under the 
supervision of the test construction expert 
in order to insure the validity of the tests. 
The UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on 
Tests believes that this second form in the 
equated series to be an improved develop- 
ment in testing procedures for business 
screening purposes. 

Complete information about the testing 
program is given in an eight-page booklet. 
The names of cities in the United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii having official test 
centers are included. Complete suggestions 
are included so that any school can become 
an official test center without any difficulty. 

Sample tests of previous series may be 
secured for examination and review. The 
tests are available at $.50 per test, or in 
sets of six tests for $2. Quantities of 25 
tests, alike or assorted, are provided at 
$5. 

The new revised series, 19-50, may be 
given in official test centers during April, 
May, and June, and under certain condi- 
tions during other times of the year. A 
nominal fee of $1 for each skill test is 
charged to cover the costs of test produc- 
tion, printing, distribution, free scoring 
service, and certification to those who 
qualify for the Certificate of Proficiency. 
This fee also covers an administrator’s 
manual and a copy of the Business Funda- 
mentals and General Information Test for 
each skill test examinee. 

Write to the UBEA-NOMA Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests, 132 West Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania, for the 
booklet giving complete details. 


Collegiate Retailing Association 


The American Collegiate Retailing As- 
sociation recently published a directory of 
college and university teachers of retailing. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to 
Kenneth L. Richards, Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois, who directed the project. 

Work is currently being completed on a 
“Speakers’ Kit” designed as a guide for 
those called on to speak on career oppor- 
tunities in retailing. 

Plans have been formulated for a work- 
shop meeting of ACRA at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, on April 14, 15 and 16. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A. B. Dick Company Promotions 

Appointments of Lois Corbeil as special 
promotions manager and Rita Amstein as 
sales promotions representative were an- 
nounced recently by A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 

In her new position, Miss Corbeil will 
direct the company’s expanded educational 
program. She will work with educators in 
organizing classroom instructions on dupli- 
cating techniques, supervise information 
services to schools, and direct the prepara- 
tion of A. B. Dick school workbooks and 
other teachers’ aids. She will also be in 
charge of the company’s convention ac- 
tivities. 

Miss Corbeil has been 
the firm for 17 years, and has 
school programs work since 1945. 

Miss Amstein will help supervise con- 
vention activities. She has been with the 
company since 1946. 


associated with 
been in 


Maier Made Pitman Vice President 


The Board of Directors of the Pitman 
Publishing Corporation has announced the 
appointment of Thomas B. Maier as vice 
president. Mr. Maier’s duties will include 
supervision of the editorial and marketing 
activities connected with educational books. 

Mr. Maier has a master’s degree from 
Temple University where he is currently 
completing his doctoral dissertation. -He 
was a high school teacher at Trenton, New 
Jersey, before entering the publishing 
business with South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, as a textbook editor. 


Educators to Advise on 
C.L.U. and ©.P.C.U. Programs 

Formation of a nine-man advisory body 
to assist in educational planning has been 
jointly announced by the American College 
of Life Underwriters and the 
Institute for Property and Liability Under- 


American 


writers, Inc. Members of the Council of 
Educational 


called, will consist of educational men in 


Advisers, as the group is 
business schools of several universities. 
The chairman is Leslie J. Buchan, for- 
merly Vice Chancellor and Dean of the 
School of Washington Uni- 
versity and now Professor of Accounting 


Business at 


at this institution. Other members of the 


Council of Educational Advisers are: 
Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean of the School 
of Business Administration, University of 
Connecticut ; Leonard H. Axe, Dean of the 
School of Business, University of Kansas; 
Edison L. 
partment of Economics in the College of 


Bowers, Chairman of the De- 


Commerce and Administration, Ohio State 


University; Horace B. Brown, Jr., Dean 
of the College of Business Administration, 
University of Oklahoma; Cecil Puckett, 
Dean of the College of Business Admini- 
stration, University of Denver; 
Siefkin, Dean of the School of 
Administration, Emory University ; Stanley 
F. Teele, Associate Dean of the Graduate 


Gordon 
Business 
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School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University ; and Stephen W. Vasquez, 
Dean of the School of Commerce and 
Finance, St. Louis University, 

Specific kinds of educational policy mat- 
ters that would be referred to this Council 
include such items as an evaluation of edu- 
cational objectives and the methods of 
achieving them, educational prerequisites to 
take the C.L.U. and C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions, the examination standards, the rela- 
tionship of and graduate 
insurance curricula to the programs, the 


undergraduate 


analysis of problems peculiar to profes- 
sional education for adults, ete. 


Columbia Working Scholarships 

There are a number of working scholar- 
ships available in the Business Education 
Department of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for graduate students who 
wish to earn while they learn. The scholar- 
ships involve thirty-five hours of work 
each week in the administrative offices or 
in the offices of professors and are awarded 
on the basis of a twelve-month period of 
service. 

Persons interested should write to Pro- 
fessor Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27. 


University of Illinois Work 
Experience Program 


The Department of Business Education 
of the University of Illinois has announced 
the new on-the-job training course for 
business teachers, coordinators or prospec- 
tive coordinators to be offered in Chicago 
this summer. The course will carry gradu- 
ate and undergraduate credit to the extent 
of the 4 semester hours. 

Prospective students must make applica- 
tion by April 1. further information 
Dr. Arnold Condon, Head, De- 


Business Education, 9 David 


For 
write to: 
partment of 
Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Walter J. Matherly, dean of the Col- 


lege of Business Administration of the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, died 


of a heart attack in September. 


and 
manager of Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana, died in De- 


George A. Meadows, president 
Meadows-Draughon 


cember. 


Clarence F. Sowle, a member of the 
faculty of West Milwaukee (Wisconsin) 
High School for twenty-eight 
died in September following an opera- 


years, 


tion. 


Cecil Puckett on Arbitration Panel 

The appointment of Cecil Puckett, dean 
of the University of Denver College of 
Business Administration, to the National 
Panel of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation was announced recently. The volun- 
tary national organization selects outstand- 
ing management, labor and business leaders 
to serve as key mediators of management- 
labor grievances throughout the country, 

In confirming the appointment of Dean 
Puckett to the Arbitration Panel, officials 
of the American Arbitration Association 
said, “Voluntary arbitration has been hailed 
as the most effective method of settling in- 
dustrial disputes before they become acute. 
Competent, impartial, public spirited men 
are essential to its continued effectiveness 
during this complicated period of labor- 


management relations.” 


Family Finance Workshops 

Four hundred and fifty scholarships to 
the 1955 Summer Workshops in Family 
Finance are being offered at eleven univers- 
ities under the sponsorship of the National 
Committee for Education in Family Fi- 
nance 

Any 
need and use for family finance education 
including 


educator who can demonstrate a 


may apply for a_ scholarship, 
classroom teachers in schools, colleges and 
and = ad- 


teacher-training institutions; 


ministrators, supervisors and curriculum 
directors. 
Information regarding the workshops 
may be obtained from R. Wilfred Kelsey, 
secretary of the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, 488 Madison 


York 22, N. Y. 


Avenue, New 


DOCTORATES 


Ralph C. Asmus, a member of the 
staff of the 
Phoenix 


teaching Department of 


Business, College, Phoenix, 
Arizona, has been awarded the Doctor 
of Education degree by Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 


Alvin C. Beckett, chairman of the De- 
Administration 
Studies. at 


partments of Business 


and Executive Secretarial 
Monmouth 
3ranch, New Jersey, was awarded the 
Doctor of 
School of 


versity last month 


Junior College, Long 
from the 


York Uni- 


degree 


New 


Education 
Education, 


Doctor of 
conferred on 


The Education degree has 
been Clisby Edlefsen, 
Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho, by 
Stanford University. 


State College, 


awarded 


Lloyd Larse, Oregon 


Corvallis, Oregon, has been 
the Ed. D. degree by the University of 


Oregon, Eugene. 
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Encyclical Dictation 


Sister M. Therese, O.S.F. 


Social Encyclicals provide Madonna High School 
dictational material and Aurora, Illinois 


help to develop the Chris- 
\ tian mentality so greatly 





needed in the business VOCABULARY 


world today. ie 
y Key to shorthand beneath 
lessons 
1 A Shorthand Text 
Seventy well-planned with a PURPOSE 


lessons timed for dictation 














@ “It is excellent pedagogy. Much good will come from 
its use.” 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago @ “ENCYCLICAL DICTATION is _ enthusiastically _re- 
tiie Pie : ceived by the students . . . The book is well-planned, 
e ou have made shorthand an excellent vehicle for the easy to ready, and is a valuable contribution to the field 
communication of spiritual truths and I am sure that of shorthand.” 
great blessings will redound to you for your apostolic Business Teachers 
zeal.” : : 
, Alvernia High School 
Bishop Fulton ]. Sheen Chicago, Illinois 


160 Pages List, $1.28 
Order copies for every member of your class. 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION @ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. Chicago 6, | 11 N. Canal St. San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. London E.C. 4, 95 Farringdon St. 











“The typing text of today” 


Typing teachers throughout the nation praise this new text highly, 
calling it “the typing text of today.” Here’s an excerpt from a 
typical comment on TIDWELL-STUART TYPING, made by Mrs. 
Marjorie Johnson, Typing Instructor, Dallas, Texas: ‘ 


“Of all the typing books I have studied, used, and taught, 
the new TIDWELL-STUART TYPING book is the best. 
I find that it is on such a practical basis that students have 
no difficulty in understanding the directions. 


“Several of my students have commented to me, ‘Isn’t it a 
wonderful book!’ In my estimation, the very fact that stu- 
dents have recognized the good qualities of the book and 
have praised it so highly is proof enough that ‘it is the 


9” 


typing text of today’. 


TIDWELL-STUART TYPING is available in 3 separately bound 
editions: Complete Course; One-Year Course; and Advanced Course. 
For examination copies of these books, write the address below. 


Educational Book Division 


Prentice-Hall, Tuc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
LAW, 2d Edition, by R. Robert Rosen- 
berg, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 376 pp. $2.96. 


The social and utilitarian values of busi- 
ness law have been stressed in this re- 
vision of Essentials of American Business 
Law. While the scope of a brief text on 
law, such as this one, is limited, it can 
hope to define the rights and obligations 
of all citizens in their civic and business 
affairs. Most important of all, it can help 
them to know when they should consult a 
lawyer. 

The distinctive pattern, which the text 
follows, is described below: 

1. A legal situation shown in a drawing 
and a narrative entitled “This Could Hap- 
pen to You” precedes each chapter. 

2. Every chapter opens with either a 
section entitled “What Is Your Opinion?” 
or the question, “What do you _ believe 
should be the decision in each of the fol- 
lowing problems? Several problems fol- 
low. 

3. Each opening section (the first of a 
series of chapters) also includes a section 
“Do You Know Whether” questions. 

4. Only one or a few principles of law 
are presented in each chapter; these prin- 
ciples are presented through further prob- 
lems. 

5. The text material follows, enriched by 
illustrative problems. 

6. Each chapter concludes with a State- 
ment-Completion Review; a Word-and- 
Phrase Drill; and an Application of Prin- 
ciples to Cases and Problems. 

The book is not as large as some law 
books have been and the solid pages of 
reading are well relieved by paragraphs 
and paragraph headings in a variety of 
type styles. Dr. Rosenberg, recognizing 
the difficulty of his subject matter, has 
made tremendous improvement in this re- 
vision, 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, IN- 
TRODUCTORY COURSE, 6th Ed., by 
Saul Wolpert, A. H. Rosenkampff and 
W. C. Wallace; New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 492 pp. $3.00. 1955. 


The many competent teachers who have 
used this book for a long period of time 
will be delighted to note that the basic 
pattern and sequence of subject matter 
has been continued. No attempt has been 
made to hedge with the tendency to put the 
worksheet at the beginning of the text. 
Control accounts are presented at the end 
of the book. Most experienced teachers, 
it is believed, will welcome the continuance 
of this pattern. 

However, when new practices have de- 
veloped, this text goes all the way in 
meeting them. For example, the two chap- 
ters on payroll bookkeeping face the prob- 
lems of payroll accounting and taxation 
connected therewith adequately and thor- 
oughly. Bookkeeping for income and so- 
cial security taxation are brought right 
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up to date—-the new 1955 rates are pre- 
sented. 

As was characteristic of 
edition, numerous questions and ample ex- 


the previous 


ercise materials appear at the end of the 
chapters. The experienced teacher who 
has used this book or other books of its 
type will find here the pattern of instruc- 
tion which he has found effective since the 
first edition. No changes have been made 
for the sake of change; but improvements 
have been made in the basic structure. 


SALESMANSHIP: PRINCIPLES AND METH- 
ODS, Revised Ed., by Carlton A. Peder- 
son and Milburn D. Wright, Homewood, 
Iinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 657 pp. 
$6.00. 


This outstanding textbook has now been 
thoroughly revised and rewritten. Specific 
changes include a new introductory chapter 
on “The Role of Selling in the American 
Economy”; new chapters on_ illustrating 
the sale—accounting machine, and life in- 
surance—and selling through the use of 
direct mail and the telephone; new illus- 
trative material from current magazines 
and sales manuals; new chapter sequence 
using buying motives and the prospect as 
the foundation 
crease in cases from 27 to 48, and prob- 
lems from 190 to 290; greater emphasis 
on the “how” of selling. 

Both the Teacher's Manual and 
of Objective Test Questions have 
thoroughly revised to conform to the new 
text. Both are available to all 
using the text 

The general outline of the book follows: 
The Field of Selling (including the sales- 
man’s job and his qualifications) ; Prepar- 
ing to Sell; The Sales Force; How to Im- 
prove Sales Efforts; The Selection, 
Training, and Promotion of Salesmen 


for learning to sell; in 


VM anual 


been 


schc nt | be) 


and 


TESTED TYPING DRILLS, by M. Fred Tid- 
well, Richard B. Kittleman, and J. Allen 
Suver; New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
60 pp. $1.04. 1955. 


This book is to the typist what finger 
exercises, scales, and arpeggios are to a 
musician, Even an experienced musician 
spends many hours on the same technique 
exercises that the novice is first meeting. 
So must the beginner and the experienced 
typist return frequently to the basic drill 
material to strengthen and to develop 
technique. 

Only after the keyboard has been cov- 
ered should the typist use these materials. 
Careful diagnosis of each student's difficul- 
ties, at that time and throughout the 
course, will enable the teacher and _ the 
student to choose those drills that will be 
of most assistance. When practiced con- 
scientiously, according to directions, the 
development of better technique originally 
mentioned should occur. A minutes 
each day working over some of the basic 
drills will improve speed and accuracy, the 
dual goal of every typist. 


few 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, EFFICIENCY 
SURVEYS AND SYSTEMS, by John A. 
Shubin, New York: Barnes & Noble, 
inc., College Outline Series, #92, 372 
pp. $1.75. 


This book has been written on the pre- 
mise that management is best 
mastered principles and tech- 
niques are with the analytic 
business. A 


scientific 
when its 
integrated 


approach to all phases of 
step-by-step survey of the procedures for 
setting up or improving business functions 
and systems is offered; managerial prin- 
ciples and practices are incorporated at the 


point in each survey where they are needed 
and ready for use; application of princi- 
ples on a practical basis for solving mana- 
gerial problems. 

Methods for dealing with external eco- 
nomic forces such as price adjustment, 
sales forecast, seasonal variations, are also 
presented, 

The subject matter of college Business 
Organization and Industrial Management 
courses are covered in these texts, and in 
addition, it is a guide to working out busi- 
ness therefore a useful 
text to accompany business case problems. 


problems. It is 


Review and discussion questions are pro- 
vided for each chapter and a final exami- 
end of the 


nation is presented at the 


volume 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLI- 
FIED, 2d Edition, by John Robert Gregg, 
Louis A. Leslie, and Charles E. Zoubek, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 320 
pp. $2.64. 


Here is a shorthand manual such as has 
been seen before—pictures, and 
color! Seriously, when the announcement 
of a revision of the Simplified Manual was 
first made, many teachers shuddered—an- 
shorthand book! But Gregg has 
done it again—here is a manual which 
helps even more than the other revisions 
to simplify the learning and the teaching 
of beginning shorthand. 

First, and of greatest importance, the 
shorthand outlines are the same as in the 
first edition of the Gregg Simplified. Sec- 
ond, there is no change in the organization 
of the initial edition. There are ten chap- 
ters, divided into seventy The 
theory is completed with lesson 53; each 
sixth is a “breather” in which no 
new theory is presented. Lessons 54 
through 70 are supplementary and contain 
systematic reviews. 

The new features which make the sec- 
ond edition of Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
a much better text are: Greater transcrip- 
tion emphasis through vocabulary practice 
selected and used in the reading and writ- 
ing practice; extension of marginal re- 
minders which are now introduced in 
chapter 6; and pretranscription quiz, a 
letter without marginal reminders for 
which punctuation must be supplied by the 
student. Assistance with homework and 
class participation by talks with the stu- 


never 


other 


lessons. 


lesson 
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dent, some longhand mixed with the short- 
hand for the more difficult words, reading 
and writing practice previews, check lists, 
and reading scoreboards. Theory presen- 
tation helps by which theory is presented 
in small learning units, full explanation of 
theory, and use of recall charts. Practice 
material improvements including new read- 
ing and writing practice exercises for at 
least fifty per cent of the material and 
revision of the old. 

As usual the text may be used with or 
without the key. Color is introduced in 
titles, marginal reminders, and commas. 
The reading material at the beginning of 
each chapter also uses pictures. One other 
learning improvement is that the outlines 
are farther separated; old writers do not 
notice this so much, but show the book to 
a beginner. He will give an immediate 
reaction. You must see this text; if you 
don’t have a copy, send for a sample. 


COMPETITION AND ITS REGULATION, 
by Andreas G. Papandreou and John 
T. Wheeler, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 504 pp. $6.50. 1954. 


A thorough and serious book on the 
subject for persons who have had several 
courses or much reading experience in eco- 
nomics. The first section of the book 
deals with the problems of the regulation 
of competitive behavior. The emphasis 
throughout is on the interplay between 
types of power relations in the market and 
types of firm behavior. The book estab- 
lishes criteria for public policy on the 
basis of these evidences of the nature of 
competitive behavior. Then follows a 
presentation of the evolution of antitrust 
law. The logic of our law and the manner 
in which it came into being are given 
major attention. Extensive quotations from 
important court decisions are included in 
order that the reader may become ac- 
quainted with judicial logic and _ inter- 
pretation. 

The book will serve as an excellent ref- 
erence for specialized work on competition 
on the junior and senior college level. 


JUNIOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT BOOKLETS, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
$.40 each, special quantity discounts. 


Planning Your Job Future, by Emery 
Stoops, is designed for upper elementary 
and junior high school youngsters and 
deals with one of the major decisions that 
concerns every boy and girl. It encourages 
them to think about and prepare wisely 
and carefully for an occupational choice 
rather than drift along and then make a 
vital decision as a snap judgment. 

The author’s approach suggests that pre- 
paring for the world of jobs doesn’t have 
to be an unpleasant ordeal—instead it can 
be an adventurous investigation into one’s 
personality, interests, and various types of 
suitable careers. 

This booklet is a helpful guide. It con- 
tains personality and interest check lists, 
discusses the connection between the two, 
and shows how abilities lead to interests, 
and interests to future jobs. 


You Can Talk Better, by Charles Van 
Riper, tells why some children have trou- 
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ble with their speech and what can be done 
about it. It shows how youngsters who 
express themselves freely and clearly are 
better equipped to meet and get along with 
people, make new friends easily, and do 
better schoolwork. 


Written for boys and girls of upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school age, this 
booklet gives many practical suggestions 
to help them learn to talk better at school, 
with friends, at home, and before an 
audience. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 264 





TELLING A HUMOROUS ANECDOTE 


John Dixon 


Eprror’s Notre: This material has been 
adapted from “Humor” in How To Speak 
by John Dixon, Copyright 1949 by Pierce 
and Smith and is printed by special per- 
mission of Abingdon Press. 

€ 

Successful story-telling is an art and its 
technique has to be mastered just as does 
that of music, dancing or painting. 

There are some qualities that the suc- 
cessful story must have: It must fit the 
time and the occasion. At the proper time 
and in the proper place it must come knock- 
ing at the door, demanding to be included. 
Needless to say, if it is obviously run 
down, tied and dragged willy-nilly into the 
situation, it were better had it never been 
born. The story that is laboriously hunted 
down, told, and jammed perforce into a 
place where it does not belong, will not 
add to anyone’s fun or enlightenment. It 
must be an easy, spontaneous thing to be 
accepted and enjoyed. 

If one is so constituted that he gets a 
great deal of fun out of the absurd and 
often ridiculous incidents of daily living, 
he very probably has in him the making of 
a good story-teller. 


Master Vocabulary 


There are likely to be anywhere from 
two or three to a dozen or more words 
and phrases that belong particularly to the 
story you are to tell, that are an integral 
part of it, that are so essential that, if they 
are omitted or other terms are substituted, 
the story will lose something of its proper 
flavor and atmosphere. Identify these words 
and phrases and use them. Often the suc- 
cess of the entire story turns on the use of 
some special word or phrase. Here is where 
many a story-teller fails. Each story has 
its own individual vocabulary. Examine 
that vocabulary closely, especially if ex- 
pressions are included which you are not 
in the habit of using. 


Follow These Rules 


In preparing to tell the humorous story 
you will find it profitable to observe a few 
simple rules: 

1. Fix the peint of your story clearly in 
mind. 

2. Know where the climax of your story 
is. 

3. Get the right order of parts in relat- 
ing the story. 

4. Have the characters definitely in mind. 

5. Omit no essential details. 


6. Master the special vocabulary of the 
story. 

7. Be sure that your story has a proper 
introduction. 

8. Use a pencil in working out the de- 
tails of your completed story. 

9. Give to your story the compliment of 
thorough preparation. 

Read the story aloud repeatedly until 
you have fully assimilated it throughout. 
Practice telling it aloud. Don’t imagine that 
you can do the job well the first time you 
try it. You can’t. Perhaps after you have 
told it a half-dozen times, you may do 
fairly well with it. And then only if you 
have noted your omissions and your wrong 
choices of order, or of words, and have 
corrected them. 


Avoid Pitfalls 


Never tell a story unless you are posi- 
tively impressed by it—unless you like it. 

Never attempt to tell a story unless you 
are in the proper mood for it. The atmos- 
phere must be entirely right for it. Humor 
is the most sensitive and delicate material 
that the speaker deals with. 

An imperative of the acceptable story is 
that it must not be prosy; it must not be 
long. The most acceptable humorous refer- 
ences, quips, or stories are often but a 
half-dozen words in length, seldom more 
than fifty, and almost never more than one 
hundred. The tedious story is unforgiv- 
able. 

Don’t violate the proper psychology of 
the story. Many of the presumably funny 
stories used by speakers as a preface or 
accompaniment to what they have to say 
are uncalled for and so out of place. Used 
this way they have a cheapening effect. 

Smile if you like it, but it is a rather 
safe rule not to laugh at your own jokes. 

Don’t explain your story. 

Be very certain that your story is not 
stale. Stale yarns told with gusto are sim- 
ply awful! A flat taste is left. 

Don’t attempt to speak in dialect unless 
the dialect is one with which you are 
familiar. 


Consolation for the Story-teller 

As a special reminder, there are a few 
unfortunate folk who have no appreciation 
of humor; don’t mind them. Also there are 
some whose sense of personal dignity is so 
overwhelming that they cannot permit 
themselves to laugh too freely; don’t mind 
them, either! 
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You’re sure to go - 
a 
electric... 


Make sure you go 





With IBM Electrics your students learn typing 
better, faster, easier... at lower per-student cost 





One out of every five office typewriters bought 
today is electric—that’s why more and more 
schools are preparing their students for modern 
business on IBM Electric Typewriters. Schools 
find that students type faster and more accurately 
on any typewriter—even manual—when trained 
on IBM Electrics. Teaching typing is easier, 
too, and more students can be trained faster. 
IBM Electrics give longer service, save schools 
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electric 
typewriters 














money. And IBM provides the most complete 
installation, training, and maintenance service. 


Farsighted schools teach 
with IBM Electrics ! 


Girard High School, Girard, Ohio, finds that IBM 
Electrics last longer, give best results in student 
proficiency and teacher efficiency. Join the lead- 
ers with IBM Electrics—the teaching typewriter. 


... outsell all other electrics combined! 





MWationals 


newest 


money-saver! 


Maliona s popular-priced bookkeeping machine 


that saves money for small or medium-size businesses 


Now every business, regardless of size 
(including branch offices), can enjoy the 
advantages of mechanized bookkeeping 
at its economical best. This new low-cost 
National will quickly pay for itself, then 
continue savings as increased annual profit. 
This National front-feed bookkeeping 
machine combines the most desirable auto- 
matic features of much _ higher-priced 
equipment with outstanding speed, sim- 
plicity and ease of operation. It will do 
most of your bookkeeping automatically 
. .. and what the machine does automati- 
cally the operator cannot do wrong! 


Posting is so simple that anyone can 
learn to operate it in a few minutes. And 
it functions so easily and smoothly that 
operators like to use it. It enables them 
to accomplish more with much less effort. 
For example, Statement, Ledger and Jour- 
nal are all posted simultaneously. No cal- 
culations, no guesswork required—even 
totals print automatically. These are only 
a few of the new machine’s advantages. 

And it’s instantly converted into a high- 
speed, Duplex Adding-Subtracting Ma- 
chine that does all kinds of general figure 
work quickly and efficiently. 


You must see a demonstration to 
realize how this machine sets a new 
standard of performance never 
before attained in a bookkeeping 
machine at so low a price! See how 
it will save time and money on your 
work. Call your nearby National 
representative today! 
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Ubational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayrron 2, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





